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MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS WITH YOUR... 1/4"or1/2" ROUTER... 1/2"of-3/4" SHAPER 


Professional production quaiity bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles — 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide ' makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

SET ALSO AVAILABLE IN'A' 

SHANK-$79.95-Item *852 


SALE PRICE A95 Regular value 

FOR COMPLETE SET over $150.00! 

1/4" Shank set item tt554 (includes all bits shown below) 


Shaper Cutters set: 

Item 1*1059 
SAVE! only $09.95 
Set Rail & Stile & Raised Paiel Cutlers 




RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 
2* Large Diameter 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1 /4" Shank 


REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making matching rails and stiles in raised panel doors. 

etc.) Works with stock from 11 /1 S' to 7/8" thick 

CARBIDE TIPPED- 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR 
(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED) 



1/4- SHANK 
supplied with Ball Bearing I] 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS • PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 

WHEN ORDERING ANY THREE OR MORE DEDUCT $100 EACH. • FREE SHIPPING IN CONTINENTAL U.S. 


ITEM 

NO. 


BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 


11603 

1903 

11904 


Solid Carbide 


11350 


»353 


#199 




#231 

#^2 




DESCRIPTION 

ANGlEiDEPTHMDIUS 
CIRCLE DUMETER 

LARGE 

DIA. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

TEM 

NO. 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE/DEPTHWLDIUS 
CIRCLE DIAMETER 

URGE 

D(A. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

Spiral (Mr 


¥ 

¥ 

¥* 

$9.00 

#211* 



'¥ Cw:iox 

roundnose 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$ 10.00 

V4' Spiral Cutter 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$1^00 

#212 

i 


¥ Core Box 

round nose^ 

¥ ' 


1 / 4 ' 

$13.00 

Spiral Cuter 

w 

¥ 

¥ 

¥* 

$12.00 

#418 



¥ CoreS 

roundnose^ 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$!5.()0 

¥ Spiral Cutter 

m 

¥ 

r 

¥' 

$24.00 

#213 



r CoreBox 

roundnose 

r 

¥ 

¥ 

$17.00 

W Spiral Cutter 

’Pro()et Adapkx Wl Be Supplied 

¥ 

1¥ 

¥ 

$29.00 

#548'" 


iLoimitre 


2 * 

¥ 

¥ 

$32.00 

^16* Edge Beading 

Dia of Circle 


¥ 

¥ 

$15.00 

#214 

vsir/ 

V4* Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$6.50 

^16* Ec^ Beading 

Dia of Circle 


. ¥ 

¥ 

$15.50 

#216 
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¥ ^aigfit 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

1* 

¥ 
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¥ Round Over 

¥ R 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$11.00 

#474 


ft 

¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

r 

¥ 
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?¥ R 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 
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1 
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plunge cutting 

¥ 

r 
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1' 

¥ 
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L 

y 
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plunge cutting 
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1¥ 

¥ 
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¥ 
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¥ Round Over 
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1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 
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#464 
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¥ Dia of Circle 


1' 

¥ 
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^^1¥ 

¥ 
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:i?64 



^ ¥ Bute 
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1* 
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¥ Round Over 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 
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Tongue & Groove 

Straioht 

1¥ 

1* 

1 / 4 * 

$29.00 

¥ FloundOver 

¥ R 

T 

¥ 

¥ 

$ 21.00 



Tongue iGroove ■ i 

Staigtit 

1 ¥ 

1 ' 

.. ¥ 

$29.00 

Multdorni Moulding 

Unlimited Patterns 

2 ¥ 

T 

¥ 
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¥ 
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/ j 
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¥ 
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Cove 

¥ R 
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¥ 
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¥ 

¥ 
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¥ R 
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1 ¥ 
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/ H] 
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V Cove 
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¥ 

' ¥ 

m 

#455 
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¥ R 

i¥: 

¥ 

¥ 

$17.00 

Roman Ogee 

% 2 'R 

1¥ 


¥ 

$16.00 

#500 


1 

¥ Rush 

Trimming 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$7,00 

V 4 ' Roman 0 ^ 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$17.00 

■ #501 


i 

¥ Rush 

Trimming 

: ¥ 

1 ' 

¥ 

$7,50 

¥ Pal tern 

Flush Trim 

¥ 

r 

1/4' 

$15.00 

#503 

w 
y—; 


1 / 2 * Flusti 

Trimming 

¥ 

r 

¥ 

$8,50 

? 4 * Patem 

Flush Tt^ 

¥ 

1’ 

¥ 

$17.00 

#221 

1 

¥ Rush 

Trinming 

¥ 


¥ 

$ 8.00 

¥ Slot Cutler 

¥ Deep 

IV4' 


'¥ 

$14.00 

1558 


Thumbnail 



¥ 

¥* 

$18,50 

¥ Slot Cutter 

¥ Deep 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$14.00 

:# 8 S 8 



Thumbnail 


w 

¥ 

¥ 

$35.00 

Rabbeting 

¥ Deep 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$13,00 

#579 


I 

MoldingPlane 


1 ¥ 

1¥ 

¥ 

$31.95 

¥ Rabbeting 

¥ Deep 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$14.00 

#879 

J 

w 

Molding F*tane 


1¥ 

1¥ 

¥ 

$31.95 


New 32 -page catalogue featuring 100 's of high-quality router bits, plus other professional woodworking products. 



CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTE^^^%>£^ 


ROUT AT THE SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS 
WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 

FEATURES: 

* Speed Ad^taNe from Full Speed to ORPM • Worlts with Ail Routere 3y4 HP or Less 

* Full Hortepowef Hid Tortfue at All Speette • 120V 15 Amp 

•Ck) Back and Forth from Any Pro-Set Speed • Your Router a Feiture Only AvaAable 

to Full Speed at the Flip of a Sirftch on Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollars! 




NCmONLy 

* 39 .” 

Order Item 
#200 



EASY TO USE - Simply plug in Speed Control and plug your router 
into the Speed Control - turn dial for best results. (Sp^ Control has 
a clip that can be worn on your bell or hung on wall or left loosa) 


» Reduces speed electronically without reducing torque; electronic 
feed-back maintains speed by increasing voltage to motor as toad 
increases. 


To order by Master Charge, Visa, or Discover Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service, 

1-800-533-9295lor send check to: MLCS Ltd., P. 0. Box 4053 Pp, Rydal, PA 19046 


©1991 
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On the Cover 


New Assistant Editor Rob Cook cuts into a plank of 
cherry (or is it maple?) to make Ward D. Raley's 
“Hexagonal End Table” featured on page 55. This 
challenging project was Rob’s first assignment upon 
joining our staff—his trial by fire, and it turned out 
beautifully. Designing the mandrel for turning all six 
legs simultaneously wasn’t a problem, but it wasn’t until 
he applied the finish that Rob discovered his cherry 
table had maple legs. We’ve decided that the two-tone 
effect makes it look even nicer... 
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Clear Cuts 


Back in Issue #621 wrote a Wood Types article about Douglas fir. Since 
then I have learned sonne things I thought I’d share with you—things you 
nnight have already known. Some of these things /already knew, but I had 
to learn them again. 

I didn’t know that clear, vertical-grain Douglas fir is available in a 
veneer. I had learned a lot about the wood in the process of writing that 
article. I learned even more using the traditional house-framing material 
in an untraditional application-my kitchen cabinets. But I was surprised to 
discover a veneer of this softwood. 

I discovered the veneer as the result of another lesson I learned while 
building the cabinets: form must follow function. Yeah, I knew this already, 
but I tested it and learned it again. 

I had designed an upper cabinet that was in three sections. The center 
face frame sat back 2" from the face frames on either side. It was let into 
a groove in the sides of the two adjoining cases. I had spent time 
visualizing the routing of these two panels (essentially the sides of two 
separate boxes) to accept the face frame and a top and bottom. I knew it 
would look good and that it would be fun to build. I visualized cookbooks 
stored in the offset center cabinet and ordered some leaded glass panels 
for the doors. 

The trouble is, this cabinet was to be located over the stove. The center 
section 1 built came down to within 17” of the burners. In my town, building 
code says combustible material is to be 30" away. My Beloved, who works 
for the city Building Department, would have told me this before we hung 
the cabinet on the wall, but I hadn’t told her what I had in mind. 

So anyway, when I took the cabinet down and cut it apart, I was lucky 
enough to learn that you can get clear, vertical-grain Douglas fir as a 
veneer. 

Another thing I’ve learned since writing that article is that the darker, 
harder lines in a wood’s grain are called latewood, while the lighter, softer 
section between these lines is the earlywood. Plants grow more slowly at 
the end of the year, so the annual ring gets darker and denser. When 
describing the grain, I said that the contrast between the phloem and the 
xylem created a sort of pin-striped effect. Actually the phloem is "bark," 
and xylem is “wood.” 

From that lesson I learned that you shouldn’t throw around technical 
terms when you don’t know how. Why use them at all, if you can use words 
like earlywood and latewood? 

Anyway, my pin-striped veneer nicely covered the damaged panels on 
the two cabinets that now hang on either sideof the stove. I exposed the 
edges of the face frames so the cabinets look right. The glass doors that 
were to enclose the now non-existent center section will be used for a 
corner hutch in the dining nook. Form can have a different function. 


Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520. Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


Informed Consumer 

Thanks for your article on Random Or¬ 
bital Sanders (Tool Talk, Issue #62). With 
the foreknowledge it gave me, I was able 
to pick up a Wen Model 15 orbital sander 
for $28.88 plus tax. No, it’s not a Bosch as 
you said, but who could pass up such a 
deal? Thank you for your September is¬ 
sue. Keep up the good work in all depart¬ 
ments. 

Vic Bohlin, Onalaska, Wl 

Make Like a Banana 

Regarding the Split-Ring Bowls project 
in Issue #62: can rings be made using a 
parting tool on the lathe instead of using 
the split-ring method? Please advise what 
type of parting tool would be best suited. 

James L. McDonough, St. Paul, MN 

The author replies: It is possible to cut 
rings on the lathe and then glue them up in 
a stack for turning. I don’t often do this for 
reasons I will explain shortly, but if you 
wish to experiment, mount and true up a 
disk on the lathe and cut the rings with a 
parting tool. I have one that is flat on the top 
and tapered to the bottom edge that is 
reasonably stable. 

Mark the tool rest so you cut the rings at 
a angle. Cut the outside ring first and 
then move towards the center, parting and 
catching each ring as you go. As you 
approach the center you may increase the 
lathe speed slightly. 

Why don’t I do it this way? It’s tricky 
cutting and catching the rings without break¬ 
ing one, and the process is slower than the 
split-ring technique shown in the article. 
Even a narrow parting tool removes more 
material than a band saw blade and that 
makes the bow! blanks thinner. As the 
bowl blanks become thinner, your final 
shapes become more standardized. Fur¬ 
thermore, I like the multitude of joint de- 
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them, she said the space between the seat 
and the back brace on the large version 
was too wide and her dolls would fall out 


turning and woodworking for pleasure. 
We do not sell, but there isagreatdemand 
for our work. 


Perhaps when Ms. Swayze has gained 
experience, she will appreciate Mr. 
Kucera’s efforts and humor. I sincerely 
hope her comments do not influence the 
content of your very fine magazine. 

Robert J. McNeil, M. D., Cambria, CA 


I seldom write to magazine editors of 
any type—whether I agree or disagree 
with an article. But when “Molly Yardism” 
rears its ugly head and a “Trouble Seeking 
Feminist” goes out of “Its” way to bring 
politics into a perfectly good and wonderful 
publication that is dedicated to woodwork¬ 
ing, I must speak out against such petty 
tripe! 

If “It” doesn’t like the articles that are 
written because they appear to “It” to be 
sexist, then leave the whole woodworkers’ 
magazine alone. “It” needs to stay in the 
kitchen and bake cakes and cookies and 
leave the sawdust making to us men. 

Please understand. I am well aware 
that there are some exce/Zenfwomen wood¬ 
workers. From pictures I’ve seen of their 
work, would that I were just half as good! 
Furthermore, if memory serves me cor¬ 
rectly, didn’t a woman invent the circular 
saw blade? [Editor’s Note: Can anyone 
confirm this?\ I am not in the least bit 
opposed to women making sawdust any 
more than I am opposed to a man enjoying 
cooking or sewing. What I am opposed to 
are those people who go out of their way 
looking for trouble. I discovered a long 
time ago, that if a person goes around 
looking for trouble with a long-handled 
spoon they will usually 
find it! 

Let’s lighten 
up just a bit and 
learn to laugh at 
ourselves and to 
see humor for 
humor’s sake and 
not be so everlast¬ 
ing critical of every¬ 
thing and every¬ 
body. Here’sto mak¬ 
ing sawdust, not 
trouble! 

Kenneth D. Wainscott, 
Kingfisher, OK 


signs and the opportunity to mix wood 
types provided by the split-ring technique. 

Bill Bigelow, Surry, NH 


One Project-Two Errors 

In the September issue of Popular 
Woodworking (#62) there were full-size 
PullOut™ Plans for a Deacon’s Bench. On 
page 21 of that issue, the cutting list called 
for two sides at 3/4” X11 V 4 "X 29 V 2 '' I cut the 
stock to size and laid the pattern on top and 
it was 30%” long. I had to go purchase 
more lumber to get the right size. 

I enjoy your magazine but these kinds 
of things turn me off. 

John E. Osbaugh, Greencastle, PA 


I believe there is a mistake on the 
cutting list for the Deacon’s Bench project 
in the September issue. If you cut a V 4 '' 
dado and rabbet for the back (B) and seat 
(C) as shown, wouldn’t the brace (D) have 
to be V 2 " shorter? 

Robert Stauble Sr., Taylorsville, KY 


You gentlemen are both correct; we got 
careless. Sorry.—The Editors 


Same Project-Different Version 

Not long after I received my September 
issue, I went to my shop and laid out both 
Deacon’s Bench projects. When my 
granddaughter who is a doll 
collector 


the back. As you can see from these 
photos, I added an extra brace to the back 
which worked out real well. 

Beryl Geren, Portage, Ml 


What Sexism? 

With dismay I read the letter in Pl/l/#63 
from Karen Swayze on “The Family Ga¬ 
rage” (Out of the Woodwork, PIV#62) and 
am at a loss to find the “sexism” or “sexual 
discrimination” alluded to by Ms. Swayze. 
I even went to the trouble of rereading the 
piece by Jim Kucera, and I am still at a loss 
to understand the criticisms. 

In addition to the humor about the prob¬ 
lems of “Garage” vs. “Workshop,” there is 
a lot of sound advice. The initial purchase 
of good (expensive) tools pays off in the 
end. The error of trying to buy one machine 
to do the work of many is a folly not many 
repeat. 

I have passed through the problems 
Mr. Kucera discussed in my early wood¬ 
working years and recognize many of the 
tactics employed to identify the garage as 
“My Shop” with some spousal resistance. 
Now, with sixty years of woodworking ex¬ 
perience behind me, my second wife and 
I enjoy our woodworking in a 2000 square 
foot shop in the bottom of our house. The 
garages are separate and large, to ac¬ 
commodate cars. 

My wife and I are 
graduates of the Ian 
Kirby, Tage Frid, 
Sam Maloof, Dale 
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Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers’ tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send yours to 
Tricks of the Trade, c/o Popular Woodworking, 1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. We pay $25 for each 
trick we publish. In this issue, we’ve devoted the entire 
column to tips by Alice and Robert Tupper, husband 
and wife woodworkers in Canton, South Dakota. 


Burn-In Frame 

You can burn in decorative lines on lathe turnings by holding 
a fine wire against the spinning wood. We use a shopmade 
plywood arch to hold the wire. It measures 10" across the 
opening. The wire is tied in saw kerfs on each end of the frame, 
and the handle on the far end makes it easy to grasp and hold 



steady. Run the lathe at medium speed and hold the wire at right 
angles to the turning at the point where you want the line. Friction 
heats the wire to burn in the line in just a few seconds. The 
resulting lines are crisp and sharp. 

Tape Insert 

Band saw table inserts sometimes get chipped and allow small 
trimmings to drop partway in and catch the stock on the next pass. 
A piece of masking tape across the insert on each side of the 
blade will keep the little pieces from dropping down and plugging 
the work area. 



Veneer Cutting Guide 

This adjustable jig makes uniformly thin strips of wood easy to 
cut. Hardwood cut to the shape shown in the photo holds a Va" X 
3" round head stove bolt in a threaded hole in one side. A thumb 
screw threaded through the top of the hardwood block and into an 
undersize hole in a slotted wood strip riding in the miter gauge slot 



keeps the block from sliding. Slot the strip to within 2" of the near 
end. and glue it to the block only at the near end. Turn the head 
of the bolt on the side with a screwdriver to adjust the thickness 
of the veneer strips. Move the rip fence so it holds the stock 
against the bolt head foreach cut. The strips will be uniform, won’t 
bind between the blade and fence, and won’t fall through the table 
insert slot. 

Slot Cleaner 

Make a screw slot cleaner from an old hacksaw blade. Break 
off about 4" of the near end of the blade—the teeth will still be quite 
sharp. Make a handle from a 4" length of dowel shaped to a 
chisel point. Cut a kerf in the end to take the blade and two rivets. 
We use lengths cut from 6d finish nails and peened over for rivets. 
The blade works great in getting out varnish, paint and dirt from 
screw slots so the screwdriver can get a good grip. 
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Tricks of the Trade 


continued 


Shelf Support Drilling Guide 

Need to drill a long series of holes for shelf supports? Make this 
guide from a Ve" X 1" X 39" piece of strap iron. Draw a pair of 
parallel lines, Va" apart and centered, down the length of the strap. 
Draw perpendicular lines across them, spaced 1" apart. Use a 
center punch to mark hole positions on alternate sides of the 
centerline, and drill the 25 / 32 " guide holes. Alternating, off-center 
holes will be easier to locate later when you’re positioning the 
shelf supports. Also drill Vie" holes directly on the centerline, 1" 
from each end and in the center. Use these holes to take X #19 



brads to keep the guide from slipping while you’re applying 
clamps. When you move the guide, use these holes to re-align it. 
To control the depth of the holes, make a bit stop from a piece of 
V2" dowel. A 25/32" drill bit extending ^Vie" leaves a hole just over 
V2" deep to take the shelf supports. 

Solder Holder 

A 35mm film can makes a handy holder for fine solder. Wind 
a supply of the solder around a V4" dowel. Then remove the dowel 
and pull the end from the center hole. A punched or drilled hole 
in the film can cap keeps the solder under control. Pull out a short 
length and use the can as a handle. The solder is easier to use 
and takes up less space in your tool box. 


Soda Straw Pipette 

A soda straw can transfer small amounts of stain or paint when 
mixing special shades for a small job. Mark evenly spaced lines 

on the straw to record the 
amount of liquid transferred. 

Set the straw in the finish. A 
finger on the end holds the fin¬ 
ish in the straw, and a slight 
movement of the finger lets air 
in so the finish runs or drips out. 
For precise control of the drops, 
hold the straw on its side. 


Waste Can 

Parts of two 5-gallon tin 
cans make an excellent waste 
can for oily finish rags. Cut 
around the side of one can just 
above the bottom with a hack¬ 
saw. Since many 5-gallon cans 
are designed to stack on each 
other, the bottom of one can 
can become the top of the other. 

Cut out the top of the second 
can inside the rim with a fine¬ 
toothed metal cutting blade in 
the saber saw. A metal handle 
on the lid and a coat of red paint 
completes the job. The cans 
are metal, and the lid fits close 
to hold down air movement and 
eliminate spontaneous com¬ 
bustion. 

Sorting Funnel 

You can make a handy tray for sorting small items by cutting 
down the sides of a plastic milk or juice bottle. The top opening 
makes a natural pour spout for returning sorted items to their 
storage containers. 
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Tricks of the Trade 


continued 


Chair Back Repair 

Broken slats in the back of a wooden chair must often be 
repaired by taking the back apart and making a new piece. But if 
the break is near the seat, you can repair it by drilling a pilot hole 
through the seat as shown in the photo for a long wood screw. 
Center the drill bit in the broken tenon and in line with the other 



slats. Then hold the slat in the proper position and drill the anchor 
hole from the bottom up. We repaired the chair slat shown with a 
4" X #8 screw after applying glue and drawing the slat down tight. 
We’ve repaired many chairs this way, and none have been 
returned for failure to hold. 

Spring Clamp 

Broken seat coil springs can be converted into spring clamps 
suitable for picture frames and the like. Cut off the larger coils and 
grind their ends so both are sharp. Then form them into % of a 
circle. We heated the circles about 1 ” from the end and bent these 
points about 90'" to the inside. Cool the coil in water before the 
heattravelstothepoint. After gluing up our frames, we spread the 
spring (it takes two hands) and let the points grab on the corners. 
After the glue has set, we dowel the corners with lengths cut from 
bamboo skewers. 



Sorting Funnel 

You can make a handy tray for sorting small items by cutting 
down the sides of a plastic milk or juice bottle. The top opening 
makes a natural pour spout for returning sorted items to their 
storage containers. 

Cane Change 

If you have an old chair whose handwoven cane seat has worn 
out, you can replace it with less expensive machine-woven cane. 
Cut a Vie" deep groove with a router and a VT' bit as shown in the 
photos. We use a small laminate-trimming router and a template 
to make the groove. This tool is usually small enough to complete 
the job without running into the back and arm supports. Finish the 
groove near the supports with a chisel. Then reinforce the seat 
frame by installing 1 V 4 "X #8 screws through solid wood just below 



the groove. Space them between 2 V 2 " and 4" apart. You’re now 
ready to cane the chair using machine-woven cane, and save 
perhaps Vathe cost of handwoven cane. 


Natural Mixing Bowl 

Keep a few beverage cans in the shop to use as mixing bowls. 
The concave bottom makes a good bowl for small batches of 
stain, epoxy or filler. Clean the cans for reuse or recycling. [Ml 
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We would like to convince you of the high quality of our bits, 
so, for a limited time only, we are offering our bits at prices 
only seen with cheaper imports. Our bits have thicker carbide 
and are ground with up to 600gr diamond wheels. 

We guarantee youli be satisfied! 


Roundover Bits 


with Bearing Guide 

1/4' SHANK 




PART 

CUTTER 

DIA 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

RADIUS 

r 




Cl 175 

7/8" 

3/8" 

2” 

1/8" 

^10-^ 



Cl 177 

1" 

1/2” 

2” 

1/4” 

S'f 'lOD 



Cl 179 

1-1/4" 

5/8" 

2-1/4" 

3/8” 






1/2" SHANK 



y 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

RADIUS 

r 


■ 

W 

C1184 

1" 

1/2" 

2-1/4" 

1/4” 

511 PC 


C1185 

1-1/8” 

1/2" 

2-3/8" 

5/16" 

M2“° 


C1186 

1-1/4" 

5/8" 

2-1/2" 

3/8" 

314« 


Double Fluted Straight Bits 


1/4° SHANK 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 


C1001 

1/4" 

3/4" 

2" 

sgeo 

C1002 

5/16" 

11/16" 

2" 

50C1O 

Cl 003 

3/8" 

3/4" 

2" 

SgDO 

Cl 004 

1/2” 

3/4" 

2" 

sgua 


1/2" SHANK 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 


Cl 008 

1/4" 

3/4” 

2-1/2" 

SgPO 

Cl 009 

5/16" 

3/4” 

2-1/2" 


Cl 010 

3/8" 

3/4” 

2-1/2" 


Cl Oil 

1/2" 

1-3/16” 

2-1/2" 




Dovetail Bits 2 Flutes 



1/4“ SHANK 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

ANGLE 


Cl 068 

3 / 8 " 

3/8" 

1-3/4" 

8° 


Cl 069 

1/2" 

1/2" 

1-3/4" 

14° 


C1071 

3/4" 

11/16" 

2-1/8" 

14° 



1/2" SHANK 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 

ANGLE 


Cl 074 

1/2” 

1/2" 

2-1/4" 

14° 

'S‘- 

Cl 076 

3/4" 

7/8" 

2-1/2" 

14° 

-8"'' 


Chamfer Bits 2 Flutes 

1/4" SHANK 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 


Cl 129 

1" 

7/16" 

2” 

$1200 

Cl 130 

1 -3/8" 

5/8" 

2-1/4" 

51SPO 


1/2" SHANK 


PART 

CUTTER 

DIA. 

A 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

B 

OVERALL 

LENGTH 

C 


C1131 

1-1/8" 

1/2” 

2-1/4" 

s-j 400 

Cl 132 

1-3/8" 

5/8” 

2-3/8" 

=16“'^ 



ORDER 24 HOURS A DAY! 

1 - 800 - 235 - 0272 ^ 

FREE SHIPPING ON ORDERS TOTALING $100°° OR MORE! 



Popular Woodworking Binders 

These hardcover binders store and protect 
your issues of Popubr Woodujorking, keeping 
them organized for easy reference. 

Each handsome bromn binder holds tu )0 
years’ (juorth of issues-12 magazines in all. 
They’re kept in place 
by thin metal rods 
secured at top and 
bottom. These sturdy 
binders mill keep your 
magazines handy 
and in top condition. 


Popular 

Woodworiinig 



Popular Woodworking 

1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520 


One binder $9.95 plus $2.00 P/H 
3 or nfKiPc $8.95 each 
plus $2.00 P/M 



When you need to cut 
a few corners 
call Williams Tool 

Square off rounded mortises with this handy 
corner chisel from Williams Tool 

W&O# 


Call now to order your 
FREE Williams Tool 
catalog. The new 
toll-free number is 

1-800-788-0007 


Now Just 

$1895 


From wood screws to biscuit joiners, from 
corner chisels to table saws, Williams Tool 
is the best source for all your woodworking 
tools and supplies. With high quality, low 
price and great service. 


2017 White Settlement Rd. 
Fort Worth, TX 76107 


Offer good until 
Jan. 31, 1991 
or while 
supplies last. 
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The Finishing Forum 


by George Frank and Tom Wisshack 


T he Finishing Forum is an ongo¬ 
ing discussion about the art of 
wood finishing. If you have a ques¬ 
tion or a problem to solve, we’d like 
to help. If you have a tip or a secret 
formula to share, or if you’ve re¬ 
cently tried a new product, write to: 
The Finishing Forum c/o Popular 
Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, 
Concord, CA 94520. Letters may be 
edited for publication. 


Sight or Scent? 

I recently was given a small round ex¬ 
tension table for my dinette. It’s made of 
Brazilian cherry, with grain and color simi¬ 
lar to mahogany. It has a very sweet fra- 

George Frank is the author o/'Wood 
Finishing with George Frank (Sterling). 

Tom Wisshack is a maker, restorer and 
finisher of fine furniture in Galesburg, Illinois, 
with over thirty years’ experience in 
woodfinishing. 


grance which is supposed to last for years. 
Because of the location of the table, I’d like 
its final color to be beige rather than red- 
brown. Is this possible? Is there any way 
the fragrance can be retained without dan¬ 
ger of warpage due to changing moisture 
content? 

Louis Holland 
Warwick, RI 

There are two ways to remove the red 
and make the wood blond. You can add 
hints of green to the stain, the filler and the 
final finish. This way you may be able to 
camouflage the red and come up with a 
beige-brown finish. Or you can bleach the 
wood. Wash it two or three times with 
strong Ciorox, letting it dry and sandpaper¬ 
ing between washings. Neutralize any re¬ 
maining bleach by rinsing with white vin¬ 
egar. If the red is gone, you’re ready for 
staining and finishing. Peroxide leaching 
would surely eliminate the red, but I’m 
afraid it would also eliminate the beauty of 


your wood. 

It’s very unlikley you’ll be able to retain 
the fragrance through the repeated 
washings, and it will have a tough time 
coming through the final finish. Perhaps if 
you leave the underside of the table as it is, 
the fragrance will be preserved. Sanding 
there will help. The warpage worry will be 
taken care of by treating the top and bot¬ 
tom thesame, butthen you’ll probably lose 
the fragrance. 

This is a difficult problem and you must 
experiment on samples, so don’t hope for 
any easy solution. 

George Frank 

Waxes and Oils 

I am writing in the hope that you can 
help me with a couple of finishing prob¬ 
lems I’m having: first, can I, or rather would 
I want to put finishing wax over a hand- 
rubbed tung oil finish? Second, what sort 
of finish would you recommend for a cut¬ 
ting board? 


New Finishing Products 


Woodfinisher’s Pride 
Stripping Geis 

A line of environmentally friendly paint 
and varnish removers has been intro¬ 
duced by Creative Technologies Group, 
Inc. According to the company, 
Woodfinisher’s 
Pride Stripping 
Gelsrepresent 
a performance 
breakthrough 
in a product 
category domi¬ 
nated by brands containing physically 
harmful and environmentally danger¬ 
ous chemicals. 

Woodfinisher’s Pride removes mul¬ 
tiple layers of paint and varnish from 
surfaces in 30 minutes. Because of its 
slow evaporating action, it can be ap¬ 
plied to large surfaces all at once, it 
contains no petroleum distillates or wax, 
which may leave difficult residues. Fur¬ 
thermore, it doesn’t raise the grain or lift 
veneer from wood surfaces. 


This stripper contains no cancer-K;aus- 
ing methylene chloride, no flammable or 
poisonous ingredients like acetone, 
methanol or toluene, and is easy to clean 
up with soap and water. 

Wagner FineCoat '^ Sprayer 

Wagner Spray Tech Corporation is 
introducing the FineCoaf'^ Sprayer, a 
high-volume, low-pressure (HVLP) 
sprayer designed for fine finishes. Ac¬ 
cording to the manufacturer, this new 
finishing tool gives excellent control with 
less overspray, 
material waste 
and cleanup 
time than con¬ 
ventional air¬ 
less or com¬ 
pressor-type 
spray systems. 

It can be 
used with a va¬ 
riety of light- 


bodied finishes including stains, var¬ 
nishes, urethanes, lacquers, shellacs, 
enamels and oil-based paints. Heavier- 
bodied materials such as latex can also 
be used if they are thinned. 

The spray widths range from Va" to 
12 " in horizontal, vertical and circular 
patterns. The transfer efficiency is up to 
86 %. In other words, of the material 
being sprayed, up to 86% will end upon 
the piece being finished. 

Minwax Polycrylic 
Protective Finish 

Minwax Company has 
introduced a clear, du¬ 
rable topcoat that cleans up in minutes 
with plain water. The product is nonflam¬ 
mable and easy to apply, even in low 
temperatures or high humidity. Because 
it has little odor, it requires less ventila¬ 
tion, so you can finish indoors comfort¬ 
ably all year round. It dries to the touch 
in just 30 minutes, so you can recoat and 
complete projects faster. 
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ANEW WAY 10 
CARRY ON A FINISHING 

fRADIflON. 


The Wagner *5 unuke 

e* rimshing 
nf10vOOr method you’ve 
ever seen before. But it can put a clas¬ 
sic, professional finish on the wood¬ 
working projects you’re doing now, 
right in your own workshop. 

FineCoat’s secret is 
Wagner’s High-'V'ol- 
ume, Low-Pressure 
(HVLP) technolo 








very little bounceback or over-spray 
You don’t need a spray booth, just an 
gy It allows you open mind and a few minutes to read 
to spray with about FineCoat’s advantages. 

i^l pray aity finish on the shelf 

The FineCoat can give you the 
type of finish you had in mind, 
_ from the start of the project 
B It handles urethanes, oils, 
varnishes, shellacs, 
lacquers, stains, even 
enamel paints. Every 
FineCoat unit also 
comes with helpful 
hints for thinning and 
spraying different materials. 

Your hand has never had 
this much control. _ 

With FineCoat you can get close, 
without dripping, or cover large areas. 
The spray width adjusts from Va", 
to a foot wide. You can 
also adjust 



FineCoat 
gives you a 
professional 
spray finish. 
Coverage is 
smooth and 
even over the 
most intricate 


to a vertical, horizontal, or circular 
pattern, without changing nozzles. 

While your coats are drying, the 
spray gun stands 

w 11)12" Wide 



securely in its own 
unit And when the 
last coat is on, 
check your watch. 

You’ll most likely 
be done finishing 
and cleaning-up, in less time than 
you used to spend on the finisliing 
process alone. 

To find out more about FineCoat, 
call 1-800-328-8251. We’ll send 
you more information or refer you 
to a FineCoat dealer. 


The FineCoat unit is 
portable, storable, 
and plugs into 
anyl20V 
outlet 



Send for free literature or 
a helpful demonstration 
video. 

Check the first box below and we’U send 
vDu more literature on HVLP sprav^ing and the 
FineCoat sprayer. Or check the second box 
and send $3 to cover postage and handling. 
We'll send you the literature along with a 
videotape demonstrating the usage and 
applications of FineCoat." 

□ Send me more infonnation, free. 

□ Send me inlbmiation and tlie FineCoat video 
for So. (Enclose a check pacablc to Wagner 
Spra>'Tech, or we'll charge it to your 

MasterCard #_or 

your Visa # _ ,.) 

S.MAE _ 


cm'_ 


STATL 


.VtaiJ lOi wagprt rEricCtjat 1T70 Fmibrot>kLn.. PtymoiMh, 
MN 55-147 


PW -12 


fineCoaf 

Low Oversproy Finishing System 

































The Finishing Forum 


continued 


I made a cherry top for a marble base 
that I had, and I finished itwithtungoil.The 
finish is beautiful, and 1 wondered if a wax 
finish would help keep it that way. 

The cutting boards are from a variety of 
woods, including maple, cherry, oak, wal¬ 
nut and mahogany. I have been finishing 
them with olive oil, with fine results so far... 
It really brings outthe grain patterns nicely, 
doesn’t seem to “rot” or “sour” with age, 
and leaves a faint but pleasant odor. 


P. S. Does every woodworker’s spouse 
go ‘^wood crazy” after the first project comes 
off the bench? My wife seems to think 
there is no end to my talents so I try not to 
disappoint her. 

Chris S. Hayden 
Great Lakes, IL 

To answer your first question, using 
finishing wax over a tung oil finish is a 
perfectly sound practice. It will give a bit 


more protection and a deeper gloss. 
Choose a wax that is appropriate for the 
job. A wax that is high in carnauba content, 
like Trewax, will leave the hardest finish on 
the wood. 

As for your question about using olive 
oil as a finish for cutting boards, it is prob¬ 
ably not a good idea. Boiled linseed oil and 
tung oil are ‘drying oils, "that is they evapo¬ 
rate and form a film over time that is fairly 
durable. Salad oils, (including olive oil) are 
non-drying oils. They remain greasy in¬ 
definitely, and do not change chemically 
through evaporation. 

Now, you may accept these results, but 
you should know that olive oil will turn 
rancid in time, even though the odor may 
not be as obvious as with other oils. A 
nutritionist will tell you that food prepared 
with or in contact with rancid oil depletes 
certain vitamins from the body. 

A better choice would be Behlen’s Salad 
Bowl Finish, a product that contains only 
ingredients approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration for use in contact with 
food. If you can’t find this product locally, 
you can get it from Woodcraft Supply Corp. 
(1-800-535-4482). 

As for your wife’s mental condition, 
she’s not really "wood crazy.’’ She’s just 
delighted to have you out of the house. 

Tom Wisshack 

Cloudy Cabinets 

I need some information about refinish¬ 
ing my birch kitchen cabinets. I have a 
lacquer finish on them. The stiles and part 
of the doors around the handles are cloudy 
(I imagine from hands touching them) and 
I can’t bring out the finish. Aside from that, 
the cabinets are like new. 

Robet C. Washer 
Ogdensburg, NJ 

Lacquer is notan ideal finish for kitchen 
cabinets, even though most all commer¬ 
cial cabinets are finished with it. The prob¬ 
lem is moisture; it’s inevitable in a kitchen, 
and it will cause some lacquers to break 
down over time. Since the damage on your 
cabinets is limited to only a few places, I’ll 
give you a few tricks that may save you 
from having to refinish the entire kitchen. 

First, you might try mixing up a solution 


VIDEO LATHE 







Actually, it's the new Delta 12" Variable Speed Wood Lathe. 
Packaged with a free'instructional video and plans for making 
a Colonial Foot Stool.* Priced for a liomeshop budget. 

Now's your chance to move beyond straight cuts, flat 
surfaces and shaped edges. Your chance to think round. 

Even if you've never laid your hands on a latlie. 

Dial the speed you want, from 500 to 2000 rpm, for 
everything from initial roughing to final finishing. Work up to 
36"between centers. 12 "over the bed. Or use the unique 
pivot ing head for outboard turning of stock up to 16"diameter. 

If you're ready to round out your 
repertoire, call toll free for the Buildinq 

name of your Delta Dealer: Qn Tradition 

Delta International Machinery A 
Corp., 800/43S-2486. AA U B 

In Canada, call: 519-836-2840 A Pentair Company 

'While supplies last. 
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The Finishing Forum 


and bringing the damaged areas back to 
life. I have had good luck removing white 
marks from lacquered surfaces with lemon 
oil. Youll need to locate some pure lemon 
oil—not the adulterated version found in 
grocery stores. Cut the lemon oil with 
about one-fourth pure mineral spirits for 
maximum penetration and spread it onto 
the damaged area. Rub vigorously with 
the grain using 0000 steel wool. You may 
see the white area begin to disappear 
immediately. If not, try leaving the solution 
on for 15 or 20 minutes and then resume 
the rubbing. 

If you’re not getting results, spice the 
mixture with some boiled linseed oil at 
about the same ratio that you added the 
mineral spirits to the lemon oil. Test this 
concoction out on a small, unseen area 
first. Though linseed oil often does a fine 
job of removing white areas from finishes, 
it can sometimes soften lacquer and make 
it sticky. (It depends largely on how long 


the lacquer has been allowed to cure.) 

If this fails, you could try the linseed oil 
alone, but be sure to remove all traces of 
it after a minute or two to avoid any soften¬ 
ing of the finish. 

You can make any of these solutions 
more effective by sprinkling the surface 
with pumice or rottenstone abrasive pow¬ 
der as you rub with the steel wool. 
Rottenstone is the finer of the two and will 
leave a high gloss. Afterwards remove 
every trace of the solution, and dispose of 
the rags properly as they’re very flam¬ 
mable. Wipe the area with mineral spirits 
as a final precaution, and finish up with a 
coat of paste wax. 

Finally, if all else fails, shoot a wet coat 
of lacquer onto the damaged area and 
hope that it dries clear. 

What kind of finish would I recommend 
for kitchen cabinets if you were starting 
from scratch? A polyurethane. 

Tom Wisshack 


Econ-Abrasives 

WE MANUFACTURE ABRASIVE BBLTS ANY SIZE, ANf GRfTl 


BELTS 

ORITS ASSORTED UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECinED 


1x30 

$ .73 ea 

3x24 

$ .6403 

1x42 

.73 ea 

3x27 

.8703 

1x44 

.73ea 

4x21 3/4 

.96ea 

2 1/2x16 

.77 ea 

4x24 

.99ea 

3x18 

.78 ea 

4x36 

1.20ea 

3x21 

.81 ea 

6x46 

3.14ea 

3x23 3/4 

.84 ea 

2 1/4x80 

Z94ea 


WE MAKE ABRASIVE BELTS ANV SIZE. ANY GRTT. 


SHEETS; (9x11) 


RNISHING PAPER 

50/pk 100/pk 
80-A $10.00 $17.00 

100 thru 280A 9.00 15.00 


NO LOAD PAPER 


CABINET PAPER 



50/pk 

100/pk 

40-D 

$17.00 

$32.00 

50-D 

16.00 

29.00 

60-D 

15.00 

27.00 

80-D 

14.00 

25.00 

100 thru 150C 13.00 

23.00 


180-Athru400-A 50/pk 100/pk 
$11.00 $19.00 


JUMBO CLEANING 
STICK $a80 


WET/DRY PAPER 

220 thru 600A 50/pk 100/pk 

$14.00 $24.00 


♦OTHER ITEMS* 

*WIDE BELTS 
*R0LLS 
*FLAP WHEELS 
*PUMP SLEEVES 
*PSA DISCS 
*ROUTER BITS 
*W00D GLUE 


Econ-Abrasives 


P. O. Box P865021 
Plano. TX 75086 
(214)377-9779 



♦MINIMUM ORDER $25.00 
♦MasterCard, VISA, or Check 
♦SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
♦CALL FOR FREE 1991 CATALOG 


TX i NV Add Sales Taxes 
Continontal U. S. Shipping 
Charges add SS 50 


NATIONAL (800)367-4101 


One Step 
Does It 
ALL! 


t 




When efficiency 
counts, you need ^ 

speed-bench: ' 

the only workbench 
with the built-in i 
instant clamping i 
system. It clamps M 
materials, tools, i 
and fixtures - ^ 



I 


anything from 0-4" in just one step. Avail¬ 
able in both foot and air operated models. 



TEKTON TOOLS, Inc. 

9020 Cap. of TX Hwy N., #220 
Austin, TX 78759 

1 - 800 - 283-5866 

Made in USA 



Sta-Put 


Button 


TATRO INC., 7011 Marcelle, Paramount, CA 

Creators of the Sta-Put Button 
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The Business End 


by Ken Sadler 


Many Are Called, But Few Are Chosen 


Many people are seduced by the dream of a business of their 
own, but few achieve success. Why? There are almost as many 
reasons as there are failures. But when you look below the 
surface, they boil down to a basic few. 

Probably the most common reason for not achieving success 
is the lack of certain vital personal characteristics—self-disci¬ 
pline, confidence, and enthusiasm. You must have the discipline 
to force yourself to do things you know are necessary, but that you 
don’t want to do. You must have confidence in your ability to 
handle and solve the problems that will confront you. And you 
must have so much enthusiasm about what you’re doing that you 
can hardly contain it. Without these characteristics, ninety-nine 
out of a hundred won’t make it. 

Several years ago I was called on to help a couple of young 

Ken Sadler is a retired furnituremaker in Portland, Oregon. He also 
served for four years as a counselor with the Service Corps of Retired 
Executives (SCORE), a volunteer organization that advises small 
businesses through the Small Business Association. 


women who were operating a sandwich shop and deli. They were 
bright, personable, and had a good understanding of business 
methods, but they were going nowhere. After talking with them 
several times, it became apparent that they did not really like what 
they were doing. In fact, it was drudgery for them. They couldn’t 
keep this fact from showing as they waited on customers. They 
couldn’t bring themselves to do the work of keeping proper 
records. The lack of enthusiasm was evident everywhere in the 
store; six months later they were gone and so was the business. 
They’d let it run down so far that when they decided to get out 
there was nothing left to sell. 

On the material side, the most common reason for lack of 
success is money. Money can get you in two ways. An insufficient 
amount to start with can doom you. The same can happen if you 
put too much into fixed assets such as machinery, equipment, 
and buildings, and don’t leave enough working capital to get you 
to the point where the business at least starts to break even. 

I once worked for a small company that didn’t have enough 


Buy ITool And Get Our 228 Page Tool Free. 



A / Giant 17"x IT'Aluminum Shop 
Dustpan Makes Short Work Of Clean Up 
Shops generate huge amounts of debris. The extra 
capaciry of this dustpan makes clean-up faster. 

It’s like using a shovel instead of a trowel. 
24K03.01 Giant Dustpan 113.40 

B / Band Saw Blade Tuning Stone 
Helps Produce Tighter, Smoother Curves 
This 3"x Vfx Silicon Carbide scone is strongly 
recommended in the best-seller Band Saw Handbook. 
Comes with complete instructions on how to gently 
round the backs of your blades. The difference in 
performance is remarkable. 

38M01.01 Blade Tuning Stone ^8.95 


C / Versatile & Strong Shop Cloths Repay 
Their Extra Cost Quickly 
Soft as cotton rags but much thicker, and a lot 
stronger than paper toweling. Very absorbent, lint 
free and can be rinsed and reused many times.,Great 
for picking up glue squeeze-out and staining as well 
as machinery clean-up. Each is lO'/d'x l6W. 
23K02.01 100 Shop Cloths S12.95 
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The Business End 


capital. It was run by good businessmen, the products were well 
received in the marketplace, but it didn’t have enough money to 
increase its output beyond a certain point without borrowing. 
Interest ate up the profit from the additional production and at the 
end of the year we were right back where we started. The 
company could not grow—it just sat there and stagnated. To get 
enough additional capital to solve the problem would have cost 
the owner control of the company. He decided to sell out com¬ 
pletely instead. 

The second money trap is one that many new manufacturing 
companies fall into. They put a disproportionate amount of their 
capital into machinery, equipment, or buildings. Very often a 
small woodworking business is started by someone who likes 
working with machinery and building things. Some people just 
have an affinity for machinery—they love working with it and even 
just seeing it sit there. I know because I’m one of them. The trap 
is set when they buy tools they don’t need or can’t keep busy. This 
uses up money they’ll need later to buy raw materials and pay 
help (or themselves) until sales grow enough to carry the load. I 
had a young friend in the woodworking business who told me 
about the wonderful wood lathe he’d just bought, and at a bargain. 
I said I hadn’t realized that he used any turnings in his product. He 


said, “Oh, I don’t, but this was such a bargain, and I always wanted 
agood lathe.” A year later he folded his business for lack of money 
and was working for someone else. 

After money comes records, or the lack of them. Without 
proper records you have no way of knowing what is happening to 
your business. The most important records are cost, sales and 
purchasing. If you don’t have good cost records, you don’t know 
what your products are costing you to make. If you don’t know 
that, you can’t set prices that will pay your wages and make a 
profit. If your prices are too low, you won’t prosper. There’s an old 
saying that wages are to live on and profits are to grow on. You 
must have both. Many people don’t realize this and they don’t 
charge their business with wages or salary for themselves. If they 
don’t charge it, then it doesn’t get into the costs and so it isn’t in 
the price, and if it isn’t in the price, you don’t get it. Wages must 
then come out of profits and there’s no money left for growth. The 
result of this is stagnation and a marginal existence. 

Costs are influenced by volume and volume means sales. 
Sales records show the number of units that you’re selling and 
whether that number is going up or down. If an item is not doing 
very well, sales records will help you decide what to do about it. 
I once knew a company that started making a small item from 


D / “Hot Stuff’ Is Great Stuff For 
That Quick Fix In Woodworking 
Instant glues don’t bond wood well or don’t have 
any gap filling strength. Super-T has been specially 
prepared for gap filling and Special-T 
for ultra-gap-filling (both 2 02 .). 
The 3 oz. Accelerator is used to 



prepare oily and pitchy surfaces and to speed up 
curing. Use the 2 02 . Solvent for clean-up and to 
separate pieces joined in error. 

21J10.01 Hot Stuff Kit $ 29.95 

E / Wonderbar: A Simple Product 
That Works Fantastic^y Well 
Removes rust, corrosion, scratches or stains. 
Polishes metal surfaces. The 314" x 2" blocks 
are completely saturated with silicon carbide 
particles. Works on metal like an eraser, dry or 
with any lubricant (including water). Self-clean¬ 
ing and self-sharpening. Gin also be cut to any 
shape. Use them in the shop, kitchen or garage. 
Comes Coarse and Fine . 

06K03.01 Pair Wonderbar Blocks $12.95 



F / Stainless Steel 6X Magnifying 
Tweezers Save Your Fingers 
Pulling splinters seems to be an inevitable part 
of woodworking. These let you you see exactly 
what you are doing. A great value. 

03K01.01 Magnifying Tweezers $4.95 

G / Garrett Wade Special Furniture Wax 
Provides Real Protection From UV Damage 
Ultraviolet radiation, which is everywhere - 
inside and outside - inevitably damages finishes. 
Now, we've developed a high-quality furniture 
wax (a mixture of lustrous Beeswax and hard 
Carnuba) so that you can keep your furniture 
looking beautiful and protect it the way it 
should be. Comes in 614" 02 . cans. 

5 IP02.02 GarrettWade UV Wax $19-95 

H / Set Of 7 Steel Twist Gimlets 
Are A Great Value 

These are very underrated tools. Easy and quick, 
they will pre-drill for screws #2-9- Very nice, 
inexpensive Everyone uses them. 

37J03.04 French Gimlet Set $9.95 


Garrett’Wade Co.,Inc. 

161 Avenue of the Americas 
NY, NY 100L3 Dept. 1.33 

Call Toll Free 800-221-2942 
Please send me my tools and a FREE 1992 Catalog. 
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The Business End 


continued 


wood. It caught on and sales grew rapidly. The owner was elated. 
After a while he discovered that although his sales were increas¬ 
ing, after paying himself a modest salary there was nothing left. 
He hadn’t kept proper cost records. By digging, we put together 
enough figures to discover that he was losing money on every unit 
sold—not much, but enough to slowly drain away his working 
capital. The more he sold, the worse things got. He raised his 
price and began keeping good records, and the business went on 
to do well. Of course, records, good or bad, have no value if you 
don’t know how to use them. That value is found in analyzing 
them, comparing this month’s costs with last month’s, comparing 
sales figures and watching for trends, looking for an explanation 
for variations that show up—the answers you find tell you what’s 
happening in your business. 

If you’re not making a product that people want, then you won't 
be in business very long. That sounds simple, so simple that you’d 
think everyone would realize it. But many tend to get carried away 
with an idea. They tell it to their friends, who think it’s great, and 
with that backing, they plunge into making it. The mistake is in 
thinking that your taste is representative of the public in general. 
Usually it isn't. I had a friend who was the buyer for the rug 
department of a large department store. Here’s how he chose 
rugs; "Of the rugs I buy, 5% I like and would buy for my own house; 
1 5% I would take if given to me; the other 80% I wouldn't have in 
my house under any circumstances. At the end of the season 
when I have my clearance sale, I have all of the 5%, most of the 
15%, and very few of the 807o.'’ 

There are several easy ways for a small business to make a 
simple market survey. Not to do so before investing money in the 
manufacture of a new product is to court trouble. Here’s a 
technique used in the mail order business: get the catalogs of 
your competitors and note the items that are in most of them. If 
everybody is carrying an item, then people are buying it. It's true 
of items sold in stores, too. Make your survey by canvassing the 
kind of stores that sell the type of product you have in mind. 

Marketing and selling have tripped up many an entrepreneur. 
People tend to lump these two together and talk about them as 
one and the same. They’re not. Marketing is bringing or sending 



a product to a market. It’s the process by which you get goods to 
a place where consumers can buy them. Selling, on the other 
hand, is an action by which you attract prospective buyers and 
convince them to buy. It's important to determine your process of 
marketing before you contemplate the action of selling. There are 
numerous ways for a small business to get its product to market— 
through distributors, by manufacturer’s representative, direct to 
consumer, or mail order. Some businesses use one or another of 
these and some use a combination, but in all cases it’s necessary 
at the start to decide which way you’re going and work out a plan. 
The marketing plan will determine the method of selling. 

Some people just don’t like selling and try to push it aside. Here 
is one of those situations where self-discipline comes into play. 
Every successful person has been a salesman whether they 
realize it or not. They have sold themselves and their ideas at the 
very least. If you really have an aversion to selling, then you’re 
better off working for someone else in a position that does not 
require putting yourself or your ideas forward. This is not the place 
to disuss the techniques of selling. It's enough to say that if you 
don’t do it at least passably well, your new business is not going 
to get off the ground. The idea that if you build a better mousetrap, 
the world will beat a path to your door has never been true. 

Then there is the problem of volume. How many units do you 
have to sell? If you sell an expensive item with a large margin, you 
won’t have to sell very many. If you sell an inexpensive item with 
a small margin, you’ll have to sell a great many. I once talked to 
a woman who made salsa sauce in her kitchen, bottling, labeling 
and selling it through a local supermarket. She wanted to know 
how to build this into a business to support her and her children. 
She had very little money and less credit. The situation was 
impossible. The product was priced to retail at $3.50, the super¬ 
market took 50%, leaving $1.75. The materials, including bottle 
and label, cost 750, leaving $1.00 to make, bottle, and sell the 
sauce. Assuming she did all the work herself and kept all of that 
dollar, and assuming she needed $15,000 a year to support 
herself and her children, she would have to make, package and 
sell 15,000 bottles of salsa per year all by herself. This illustrates 
the problem of an inexpensive item with a small margin. 

At the other end of the scale, I have a young friend who makes 
furniture. He works alone, is well established, and averages 
about $2500 per piece for his work. He builds 30 to 35 pieces a 
year to order. His costs, not including his wages, run about 25% 
of the selling price. He sells 30% of his work through galleries that 
take 50%; the rest he sells direct and gets the full price. If you work 
out those figures it results in a net for wages and profit of around 
$55,000 per year. The moral of the story? Look closely at the 
volume price relationship of the items produced or sold by any 
business in which you plan to get Involved. 

This has been a general rundown of the main reasons why a 
small business can turn out to be less than your dreams had 
pictured. If you now have a business that you can’t seem to get 
going, perhaps what I’ve said here will lead you to the answer. If 
you’re planning to start a business, it may save you trouble later 
on.® 
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Get a Handle on It 




by Ken Sadler 

Handles are one of the most important elements of any piece 
of furniture. The right handle can complement the appearance of 
a fine design, or it can enhance the appearance of a mediocre 
one. By the same token, the wrong handle can spoil the best 
piece. Handles can be of any shape or size, they can be of the 
same wood or of a contrasting wood. They can be machine- 
made or hand-carved. The important point is that the handles 
must look right for that piece. 

IVe never been able to get very excited about the handles and 
pulls sold in the craft catalogues and hardware stores; generally 
speaking, they are a pretty mundane lot. The kind of handles I’m 
going to talk about are those you create out of your own imagina¬ 
tion. 

Choosing a pull is a decision you make based on the design 
of the piece you’re creating. Some designs will require that you 
decide how the handles will look early on in the project, so you can 
prepare the piece with material for carving. Other designs are of 
the applied type. With these you can often wait until the piece is 
built before deciding how the handle will look. I find I can get a 
better idea of how a pull is going to fit and look if I can refer to the 
actual piece of furniture. Sometimes I’ll rough my ideas out of 
scraps; sometimes I’ll form several ideas in modeling clay to help 
me settle on a final design. It lets you make subtle changes in 
shape without having to recarve. 

I’ve included a lot of pictures here to help me describe how 
some handles can be made and more important, to suggest some 
ideas that may stimulate your imagination to create your ow n. 
Ken Sadler is a retired custom iurnituremaker in Portland, Oregon. 


The collection shown on this page are all of the applied type. 
They are simple in design because my work in general is simple 
in design. The three long ones and the short rectangular one at 
the right were created on the router table. First I bandsawed 
and disc-sanded their finished shape; then ! hot-glued a pair of 
dowels to the top to serve as temporary handles so I could 
rabbet the underside without getting my fingers too close to 
the cutter. 

The round pulls shown above were obviously done on a lathe 
and the big square one, which has a round base, was also done 
on a lathe. 1 mounted the square blank on a screw chuck and 
turned the base to size. 

The little square pulls were made by ripping a square stick and 
then cutting the pieces to length from it. Decide which is to be the 
bottom end and drill a lA" dowel hole about W deep (1 always use 
dowels and glue to attach applied-type handles). Then taper the 
sides with a paring chisel. To do this, place the piece on end and 
hold itfirmlywithyourthumbasyou carve, making downward cuts 
with the paring chisel. 

The little fiat handle at the bottom above has an interesting 
application. It is clearly shown in the photo on the next page. I 
used it on the drawers in a stereo cabinet. The cabinet doors had 
to be able to close over the handles, so they could not protrude 
very far, yet they had to provide a firm grip. The answer was to cut 
a 2” diameter hole in the drawer front with a hole saw; then cut the 
handle to fit as shown. It protrudes barely Vie" beyond the front of 
the drawer but has W of gripping surface. Notice that the front 
edge and both faces of the handle are carved slightly concave. 
This takes the stiffness out of the shape. 
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These handles had to be nearly flush to fit behind the cabinet 
doors when dosed. 


There are two other applied-type handles shown in the photos 
here. Both are a bit tricky to make work As you can see, the one 
above right is made up of three parts: the top and bottom posts 
and the connecting piece that forms the actual handle. None of 
these pieces are round, nor are they square with one another, 
although the posts are parallel. The best way to make this is to lay 
it out full size on paper. This way you can accurately determine 
the size of the various pieces and the angles involved. The tricky 
piece is the connecting section. This is a rectangle with round 
tenons cut on each end. Each tenon must be cut at the same 
angle but in opposite directions, so that they will go into holes 
drilled perpendicular to the face of each post. The only way I found 
to cut those tenons was with a knife. The posts are fastened to the 
door face with dowels. Use the largest dowel that you can get into 
the base of the post and set it into the post about W' to V 2 ". It 
should go into the door about y 2 ". This will make the handle strong 
enough to withstand the sideways forces to which it is apt to be 
subjected. 

The handle shown at the near right is quite different. Although 
It looks like it was made out of the board that runs the full length 
of the doors, it was applied separately. It’s cut out of a block of 
wood as one piece, posts and all. Draw the shape on the side of 
the block and rough saw it on the band saw or scroll saw. From 
there it’s just a matter of using a knife, carver’s rasps, files, and 
sandpaper to bring it to finished condition. Notice that the posts 
are narrowerthan the handle proper, and are oval in cross section 
and flared at the base. The face is concave and the sides of the 



The tat of these handies required me to carve round tenons at the 
same angle in opposite directions. 


handle are convex. Because the grain in the posts is parallel to the 
face, the posts are weak and without being reinforced, could snap 
off with a sideways twist. The answer to this is to mount it 
with long screws driven through the back. I used a #8 flat head 
wood screw long enough to go through the door and into the 
handle almost its entire thickness. Drill two shank holes in the 
door and shank holes in the posts for half the length of the post; 
then drill pilot holes to within Vs" of the face. Apply glue to the base 
of the posts when you make the installation, though not too much, 
or it will squeeze out the edges and make a mess to clean up. The 
last step in making this handle comes when the glue has dried. 
Using sandpaper, feather the flared posts into the door face. Be 
careful that you don’t create a depression in the door face while 
doing this. 

Another type of handle you can make is one that is added on, 
but made to look as if it had been carved from the surface of the 
piece. These pulls are not difficult to make, but they take some 
careful planning. The most important consideration is to have the 
wood in the two parts match as to color and grain pattern. 

In the photo at the far right above, two drawer fronts of different 
lengths are cut out of a single board and kept in sequence. I chose 
the face I wanted as the front, then drew a line across it at the point 
where I would separate it into the two fronts. Next, I cut a V 4 " wide 
X 3/8" deep groove the entire length of the front (you can locate this 
groove wherever you like vertically). I cut a piece slightly longer 
than the drawer fronts from a piece that matched the color and 
grain well, and finished its thickness to make a snug fit in the 
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groove. This fit is very important because you don’t want the joint 
to show when you are through. Place the piece in the groove and 
draw a line on each side at the surface of the drawer fronts and 
one at the dividing point of the two fronts. Remove the piece and 
sketch your handle shape on one face. Be sure that each handle 
is centered in the drawer front to which it belongs. Now, cut out 
the shape, leaving about Vie" past the line in the areas where the 
handle will be flush with the drawer front. Glue the piece in the 
groove. From here on it’s just a matter of careful carving, filing, 
and sanding to get your finished handles. I made the top and 
bottom surfaces slightly concave (to give a better feel to the 
handle) and then feathered them into the drawer front. When you 
have everything finished to your satisfaction, you can then cut the 
drawer fronts apart and proceed with making the drawers. 

Many other handle designs can be created by this technique; 
just sit down and do a little visualizing and I’m sure you will come 
up with some interesting ideas. 

The last of the three types of handles are those that are 
actually carved from the piece itself. The drawers in the 
breakfront in the photo below right are good examples. For this 
type there isn’t much explanation to give. You work out your idea 
and then go ahead and carve it into the wood. As before, 
the three drawers were made from one board and the carvings 
were completed before the piece was cut apart. A word of 
caution; be sure your piece is thick enough to let you do what you 
have in mind. 

As I said in the beginning, handles are important; they can 
make or break your design. Creating your own will exercise your 
imagination and expand your skills. Plus they’re a lot of fun to 
make. [0 


By sanding carefully, I was able to make the feet of this puii biend 
into the surface of the door. 




These handies were giued into a groove in the drawer fronts 
before they were cut apart. 
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CENTRAL ONTARIO SHOW 
OCT 18-20 (4-10,11-9,11-6) 

METRO EAST TRADE CENTRE 


BROCK RD. N., PICKERING 

EVERYTHING FOR THE 
WOOD ENTHUSIAST! 



9 Ori5 St * West Babylon. MY 11 704 

CA *-c':0-22T BfiV - 7 : y j . 

3TELLAFI QU^IJTY BLADES with a super-smooth 
cut aeated for you —the prof^sranal wood¬ 
worker or craftsmari. 

Designed to cut aluminum, Coiian, taminate, 
wood or any diffkxilt material with ease. 

Our comptete fine of fnno^^tive products is as 
dose as your nearest distributor. Call or write for 
our complete catalog with safety guide and 
technical information, or call our professionaf 
staff for the technical assistance anytime. 

' THE MADE IN AMERICA BLADE " 

SRN FRANCISCO • NClilVORK 



Shaker Peg 
2-7/16” Medium Peg 
1-3/4'' Mini Peg 
l-3.i'8’' Candle Cup 
.V8" Mini Candle Cup 


Reg. 
si5.oonoo 
$14.00/100 
S 7.50 /100 
SIS.OO/ 100 
$ 10 , 00 / 100 



1 ■' Toy Wheel 
1-1/4” Toy Wheel 
1-1/2'' Toy Wheel 
2” Toy Wheel 
Axle Pegs for Above 
1-1/2” Birch Spindle 
2” Birch Spindle 
T'S” or 1/2” Birch Button 




$ 6 . 00/100 
S 8,00/100 
$ 10 . 00/100 
$18.00/100 
S 5.00/ 100 
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$14,00 ' 100 
$ 2.00 - 100 


S 4.00 
$ 6.50 
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S15.00 
S 
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S12.00 
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N " FYedrilled Door Harp Ball 

S 9.00 ■ 100 

S 7.00 

Tunning Pins 

$16.00. 100 

SI 4.00 

VVire-SSO Fl.(. 013 diameter) 

S13.00 BP 

SIO.OO 

•\ -I” Full Round Bali 

S 9.00 100 

S 7.00 

S ' Full Round Ball 

$12.00. 100 

SIO.OO 

!-l'2" Full Round Ball 

.S 4.00 10 

S 3.00 

i " Full Round Ball 

SI 0.00. 10 

S 7.00 

2-1/2” Full Round Ball 

S20.00. 10 

S13.0O^ 


S 2.00 



3/4” X 3/8” Heart 

$ 4.75/100 

S 4.00 

1” X 3/8” Heart 

$ 6.50 /100 

S 5.50 

1-1/4” X 3/8” Heart 

$ 8.25 /100 

S 7.00 

3/8” Round Bead 

$ 3.25/100 

S 2.25- 

1/2” Round Bead 

$ 3.50/100 

$ 2.50 

1/2” X 5/8” Spool 

$ 5,00/100 

S 4.00 



5/8” X 7/8" Wren Egg 
1-1/8” X 1-5/8” Pigeon Egg 

1- 3/4” X 2-1/2” Hen Egg 

2- 3/4” X 4-1/4” Goose Egg 
5/8" Picture Hanger 
1-5/8” Sawtooth Hanger 
#17 Screw Eye 1/2” Long 


$10.00/ 

100 

S 8.00 

$20.00 / 

100 

S16.00 

$12.50/ 

25 

$10.00 

$ 3.00 ; 

EA 

S 2.50 

$ 2.00/ 

100 

S 1.50 

$ 4.00/ 

100 

S 3.00 

S 2.00/ 

100 

S 1.50 


1 - 800 - 722-0311 


To receive sale prices use Sale #P12 



FREE 

\With Order 


ALL NEW 
WOOD PARTS 
CATALOG Sl.OO 


We accept M/C, VISA 
Check, or M.O. All orders 
add $4.00 Handling 
TX add 7% tax. Canada add 30% 
Alaska, Hawaii add 15% for freight. 

WMMlworks 


P.O. Box lj.5.07 Ft. Worth, TX 76 117 



MEISEL HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES 



A Coaster Wagon 
of Unequaled Quality 

Even beginning woodworkers wiN 
have no troubie buying this first rate 
wagon! Features wide wheel base tor 
extra stability and safety. Side railings are 
rerTwvabte. BuHd from 3/4’ stock. This 
package includes the plan, the stake pockets, 
brass plated fasteners and 10' ball bearing 
wheels with 1/2* steel axles and caps. 


Order #9905 Coaster Wagon Plan and 
Hardware Parts Package lor (89.83 (Includes 
shipping to 48 continental states) MN 

residents add $4.97 sales tax. 




SANTA 

STOP 

HERE!! 


You can almost hear 
these kids giggling with 
anticipation! Their 
flashing red noses and 
STOP signs will hall 
Santa in his tracks, 
it’s easy to transfer our 
FULL SIZE patterns to your 
1/2" plywood. This special 
offer includes the patterns 
and hardware parts to make 
both projects. Hardware 
parts Include two pairs of 
eyes, two complete wiring 
harnesses including red 
blinking bulbs, two white 
pom poms and two 9" STOP 
signs. All you add is the ptywood and paint. 
Order #9906 Santa Stop Here Kids Plan and 
Hardware Parts Package for (27.92. 
(Includes shipping to 48 continental slates.) 
MN residents add $1.38 sales tax. 


To Order: 

Mail check or money order today. Credit card 
customers call loll free 1 -800-441 -9870 
(MC, Visa & Discover). 



MORE PLANS 

See hundreds of additional plans. Order our I 
72'page catalog for only $1 or receive | 
■ • -— with c • 


catalog FREE with order. 


HOLIDAY PLANS 

Christmas, Thanksgiving and Halloween 


Plans in this 24 page catalog. Send 
$1 or receive catalog for FREE with order. 
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Popular Woodworking BACK ISSUES! 


Fun-to-build projects and practical 
techniques from past issues! 

#63 □ November 1991 $3.95 

Nativity Wreath, Book Caddy, Tabletop Hockey, 
Disc Sander/Grinder, Victorian Wall Box, Rocky 
Mountain Coon Dog. Home Computer Desk, Old 
Time Toboggan. Wooden Whistles, Sandpaper 
Press, Sunburst Plates, Off Raod Toys, Router 
Work Center 

#62 0 September 1991 $3 95 

Miniature Deacon’s Bench, Three-Drawer 
Nightstand, Advanced Tenoning Jig, Work¬ 
horse, Intarsia, Executive Tape Dispensers, Let¬ 
ter Opener, Child’s Wardrobe, Contemporary 
Coffee Table, Saw Blade Carrier, Split-Ring 
Bowls, Pocket People 

#61 □ July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror, Biscuit-Joined Table. Gar¬ 
dening Stool, Laminated Picture Frames. Miter 
Jig. Swiss-Style Chip Carving, Trastero, Light 
Fixture. Teacup, Grinder Storage Cabinet 

#60 □ May 1991 $3.95 

Chainsaw Carving, Shaker Wall Clock, Picnic 
Table. Ship's Wheel Wall Ornament, Wooden 
Tulips, Footrest, Spindle-Back Arm Chair, Cake 
Top Finial, Big Compass 

#59 □ March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench, Benchtop Clamp, Sailor's Work 
Picture Frame. Occasional Table. Spiral Lamp 
Bases, Dinosaur Bank & Bookends, Country 
Cupboard, Kitchen Storage Rack, Turned & 
Carved Bowl, Small Chest of Drawers 

#58 □ January 1991 $3.95 

Petite Cedar Chest, Hanging Showcase, Spoon 
Rack, Carved Coin Bank, Whatnot Shelf. Book¬ 
case, Shop Cabinets, Chamfer Plane, Relief 
Carving, Sock Darner 

#57 0 November 1990 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, Rocking Horse Chair, 
Carved Wall Cabinet, Coopered Bowl, Scroll- 
Sawn Animals. Wood Mosaics, Indian Carvings 

#56 □ September 1990 $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig, Log Turning, Utility Serv¬ 
ing Cart, Country Mailbox, Piano Music Box, Toy 
Carousel, Cube and Canister Drum Sanding 
System, Laminating Woodcarving Blocks 

#55 0 July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate Shelf, Bee Hive 
Jewelry Box, Sliding Miter Table, Writing Desk, 
Bent Wood Indian Boxes, Carver’s Mallet, Child's 
Desk & Magazine Rack, Miniature Mailbox 

#54 0 May 1990 $3.95 

Captain’s Bed, Three Centering Tools, Child’s 
Toybox/Chair, Computer Security Cabinet, Cut¬ 
lery Box, Candlestick, Indian Adze, Windsor 
Stools, Step Ladder, Fretwork Shelf/Mirror 


#52 □ January 1990 $3.95 

Sculptural Coffee Table, Folding Candelabra, 
Ladle. Firewood Box, Butterfly Figures, Cedar- 
Lined Chest, Extension Cord Reel, Pole Lamp 

#49 □ June/July 1989 $3.75 

Colonial Footstool, Coloring Wood, Wall Cabinet, 
Lathe Tool Rack, AudioA/ideo Cabinet, Push¬ 
carts, Wine Rack End Table, Yo~Yo, Carving 
Carousel Animals II 

#45 □ Oct/Nov 1988 $2.95 

Panel Door Construction, Silver Chest, Corner 
Pewter Hutch, Country Sconce, Massachusetts 
Lowboy, Oak Splint Basketmaking 

#44 □ Aug/Sep 1988 $2.95 

Drill Press Fence and Stop, Child’s Dresser, 
Peeled Branch Settee, Marionette, Bandsawn 
Basket, Making Chisels and Gouges, Chisel Box, 
Beginning Woodcarving 

#41 □ Feb/March1988 $2 95 

Turned Boxes, Making a Jewelry Chest, Table, 
Wooden Buckets, Dry Sink TV Cabinet, Relief 
Carving 

#40 □ Dec/Jan 1988 $2.95 

Bentwood Boxes, Child’s Desk, Making Box 
Joints on the Table Saw, Biplane Walker, Inlaid 
Dice. Box of Dominoes. Storage and Display 
Cabinet, Horizontal Boring Machine 

#39 □ Oct/Nov 1987 $2 95 

Antique Wall Cupboard, Relief Carving, Wooden 
Buttons, Couch and Chairs, Handscrew Clamps, 
Tall Chest of Drawers 

#38 □ Aug/Sep 1987 $2.95 

Dovetail Joinery, Half-Blind Dovetails, Joiner’s 

Toolbox, Nightstand, Connecticut River Valley 


Desk on Frame, Power Utility Bench, Whaler’s 
Scrimshaw Box, Carving An Arabian Stallion III 

#37 □ June/July 1987 $2.95 

An Interview with James Krenov, Bed, Plate 
Joiner Test Report, Crotch Wood Candy Dish, 
Dinner Table, Carving An Arabian Stallion II, 
Clamping Jig, Metal Inlay, Osage Orange 
Woodcarver's Mallet 

#36 □ April/May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, Carving an Arabian 
Stallion-Part I 

#35 □ Feb/March 1987 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block Work Center, Ladder- 
Back Rocker 

#34 □ Dec/Jan 1987 $2 95 

Universal Table Saw, Veneered Vertical 
Tambours. Build-lt-Yourself Backgammon 
Board 

#33 □ Oct/Nov 1986 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving Bowl. Home Entertain¬ 
ment Center. Art of Sandblasting Wooden 
Signs 

#32 □ Aug/Sep 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical Mirrors, Power 
Carver's Tool Cabinet, Building a Wine Rack 

#31 □ June/July 1986 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, Making a Watch 
Clock, Penultimate Patio Chair 

#7 □ June/July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, Make A Maloof 
Table Pedestal, Create a Maloof Finish 

#2 □ July 1981 $1.50 

Assembly Furniture, Solar-Heated Wood Dryer 


Add $2.CX) postage ik handling for up to ten copies, S2.(X) more t:)er additional tett. 

Complete set of all available back issues 
only $80.00 postpaid 

(add SH.(H) pcistagt' f(ir foreign countries: L'. S. currency onh ) 
Send yonr order and paytnent to 

Back Issues 
1320 Galaxy Way 
c:oncord, c:a 

Send my back issues to 

Name_ 

Add ress_ 

City-State-Zip- 

□ Personal Check □ Money Order 
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Book Reviews 


by Hugh Poster 


Popular Science Decks and Sun Spaces 

by Alfred Lees and Ernest V. Heyn (Ster¬ 
ling Publishing Company, 387 Park Av¬ 
enue South, New York, NY 10016) 255 
pages, paperback, $16.95 

The projects in this book are realistic, 
affordable and large scale. The introduc¬ 
tion proposes that a house with a well- 
made deck or sun space provides the 
highest returnon investment when it’s time 
to sell. The weekend woodworker or ambi¬ 
tious home remodeler is sure to find some¬ 
thing in the three dozen projects; the tips 
alone are worth the price of admission. 
The appendix “Metric Makes Planking 
Easier” is almost convincing enough to 
make me want to convert. 

If there’s a deck, gazebo, porch, pool 
room, or other outside addition in your 
future, you should spend some time with 
this book. It’s sure to save you a good 
amount of time, money, and aggravation. 

Garden Furniture: A Practical Hand¬ 
book for Woodworkers by George 
Buchanan (Sterling Publishing Company, 
387 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 
10016) 128 pages, hard cover, $27.95 

By the time this book reached me, I was 
so intent upon building a couple of teak or 
mahogany benches for my backyard that 
I’d already started photographing them in 
public places. I projected the slides on 
large sheets of paper and traced the out¬ 
lines—but they weren’t square and not 
buildabte. The instructions given here are 
more than enough to lead anyone to com¬ 
pleted projects. 

For starters, there are two tables of 
contents. One lists the book’s sixteen 
projects—benches, tables, chairs, etc. The 
other lists relevant techniques. I like this 
format, but even better is a chart listing 
necessary tools, level of difficulty, types of 
joints, and approximate costs and time 
needed. 

The information about woods, glues, 
and finishes is complete and clear. The 
discussion of woodworking technique as¬ 
sumes that you know a fair bit about wood¬ 
working. The accompanying drawings 

Hugh Foster is a woodworker in Manitowoc, 
Wl and the author of The Biscuit Joiner 
Handbook (Sterling Publishing Co.) 


make each step very clear and the artwork 
is high quality. There is a color photo of 
each project in a natural setting. 

All in all, I’d have to rank this work as 
useful and handsomely presented. I was 
pleased to find a relatively simple garden 
bench, and a chaise lounge like the ones 
on cruise ships. While a couple of the other 
projects won’t find a spot on my property, 
each is attractive. This is the first treatment 
I’ve seen of this particular subject, and I 
doubt that it will be done better any time 
soon. 

Build-lt-Better-Yourself Woodworking 
Projects: Weekend Projects by Nick 
Engler (Rodale Press, 33 East Minor Street, 
Emmaus, PA 18098) 123 pages, hard¬ 
cover, $19.95, paperback $14.95 

The Build-!t-Better- Yourself senes from 
Rodale Press is uniformly handsome. 
These volumes start providing valuable 
information on the inside covers. The 
projects are seldom spectacular, but they 
are always useful and attractive. The high¬ 
lights of this volume are the recycling bins 
and the floor-to-ceiling bookshelves, al¬ 
though I can’t see the latter as a one week¬ 
end project. The garden stand project 
would be just as handsome in someone’s 
living room as a plant stand. Various other 
decorative and functional projects make 
the book worthwhile. What really sets the 
book apart from other “quick project” books 
is its wide range of tips. At first, they seem 
to display an amazing grasp of the obvi¬ 
ous, but on second thought you’ll wonder 
why you didn’t think of that. For example, 
you’ve probably used cut-off blocks on 
your table saw miter gauge; Engler sug¬ 
gests that they be cut at 45° so that you 
won’t have to clear dust from the corner 
after every cut. You’re sure to find many 
helpful ideas to make work quicker and 
safer; the projects are almost a bonus. 

Victorian Fretwork: Over 100 Ready- 
To-Use Patterns and Decorative Ideas 

by John T. Jenson (Storey Communica¬ 
tions, Inc., Pownal, VT 05261) 128 pages, 
paperback, $9.95 

The current high interest in scroll saw¬ 
ing has generated a lot of pattern books 
that could just as well be replaced by 


children’s coloring books. This book is 
different. Instead of offering a number of 
cute, unrelated projects, this one offers 
just what its title advertises. Chapters treat 
six aspects of the Victorian decoration 
sometimes called gingerbread: columns, 
porch fencing, gables, screen doors, shut¬ 
ters, and picket fences. Some of the screen 
door patterns could be useful as decora¬ 
tive shelf brackets, even if you have no 
intention of decorating Victorian exteriors. 

The instructions advise that these pat¬ 
terns can be sawn by hand with muscle 
power and a fret saw, and many could be 
cut as well with an electric sabre saw. 

Purpose-Made Joinery (2nd edition) by 

E. V. Foad (Linden Publishing Co., 3845 
N. Blackstone, Fresno, CA 93726) 317 
pages, paperback, $19.95 

This is the second edition of a book that 
was originally published in the U.S. by Van 
Nostrand Reinhold in 1982. The author is 
a noted British woodworking teacher, and 
he begins with design and proceeds 
through communication, technical geom¬ 
etry, and projects that illustrate various 
aspects of advanced topics. The project 
categories include windows, doors and 
frames, wall paneling, work surfaces and 
counters, storage and display fitments and 
seating, and stairs. The technical drafting 
that illustrates most of the book is impres¬ 
sive, nearly awesome. Neither a light read 
nor a book of projects for amateurs to 
build, Purpose-Made Joinery \N\\\ elevate 
the quality of your craft and makes an 
excellent reference book. 

Table Saw Basics by Roger Cliffe and 
Scroll Saw Basics by Patrick Spielman 
(Sterling Publishing Company, Inc., 387 
Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016- 
8810) 128 pages, paperback, $9.95 
These are the third and fourth volumes 
I’ve seen in Sterling’s new Basics series. 
They present an abbreviated view of the 
contents of their longer and more complex 
Handbook series. This concept is not just 
a marketing ploy. Each offers enough tips 
and useful information to be worth keep¬ 
ing. Table Saw Basics has clear and 
simple directions for squaring up table 
saws. Cliffe provides new advice about 
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models, styles and blades, along with in¬ 
structions on accessories, jigs and the full 
range of cuts, plus safety guidelines and 
dozens of handy tips and shortcuts. The 
dozen projects will lead to safer and more 
accurate sawing. Recommending this book 
is a real pleasure! 

Recommending Scroll Saw Basics is 

just as easy. The text is an improvement 
on the now-dated Scroll Saw Handbook, 
which I admired quite a bit when it was first 
published. Since this latter title was pub¬ 
lished, low-priced Asian saws have all but 
taken over the market. It's hard to imagine 
how some of the old-line saws can cost a 
thousand dollars and not be betterthan the 
least expensive imports. Spielman appears 
to make these imports even more attrac¬ 
tive by explaining in well-illustrated detail 
how to upgrade them so they’ll behave like 
their more expensive European cousins. 
You may find that this section alone makes 
the book worth more than the cover price. 

The Backyard Builder: Projects for Out¬ 
door Living edited by William Hylton 
(Rodale Press, 33 East Minor St., Emmaus, 
PA 18098) 506 pages, hardcover, $26.95 

This handsome volume shows perhaps 
almost more than you’ll ever want to know 
about building for the outdoors. Beginning 
with designing outdoor projects, Hylton 
moves in logical order from providing 
power, light, and water, through altering 
the landscape, to projects covering (a) 
fences, gates and trellises, (b) framed 
structures (decks, gazebos and the like), 
(c) pools, hot tubs and spas, and (d) out¬ 
door furniture. 

I suspect the hardest thing about most 
of the projects here will be deciding which 
of them to build. They’re all appealing. The 
book will direct your construction of projects 
large and small—any one of which is suf¬ 
ficient justification for adding this volume 
to your library. 

Turning Projects by Richard Raffan (The 
Taunton Press, 63 South Main Street, Box 
5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506) 169 
pages, paperback, $19.95 

This may be Richard Raffan’s best book 
yet about turning. His earlier volumes were 
about turning technique and bowl design. 


and may have been more abstract than 
some woodworkers like. This volume will 
appeal to those people. While some tech¬ 
niques are discussed, it’s always in a way 
relevant to the project at hand. The projects 
are beauties, and there are plenty. In 
“Centerwork” Raffan features rollers, mal¬ 
lets and baby rattles with loose rings; in 
“Cutting End Grain” he discusses beads, 
spheres and spinning tops; in “Hollowing 
End Grain” he treats little bowls, scoops, 
vases and pepper mills; and in “Facework” 
he makes trivets, trays, bottle coasters, 
hand mirrors, ladles and other hollow ves¬ 
sels. This is a most handsome book, one 
that many of us will want to take into the 
shop for an extended stay. The photos and 
drawings are real assets, but Raffan’s 
lucid prose would work even without them. 
If the best way to learn is by doing, then this 
is as good a turning workshop as you’re 
likely to find. 

Band Saw Pattern Book by Mark & Gene 
Duginske (Sterling Publishing Company, 
Inc., 387 Park Avenue South, New York, 
NY 10016-8810) 192 pages, paperback, 
$12.95 

Mark Duginske probably knows more 
about band saws than any other living 
person, and here’s more proof. Generally, 
I’m not enthused about pattern books. 
Most of us would do better to get our 
scrolling patterns from coloring books or 
the comics. But this is a book that will make 
you a better band sawyer and keep you 
busy with meaningful projects. While there 
are some nature cutouts that have fairly 
little utility, there are geometric and archi¬ 
tectural designs, numbers and letters, and 
small useful projects such as benches, 
tables, chairs, toys and shelves (including 
the most complete collection of shelf 
bracket designs that you’ll ever hope to 
see). There are even large cabinets and 
hutches. I’m adding this valuable refer¬ 
ence text to my shop library. 

The Furniture of Gustav Stickley: 
History, Techniques, Projects by Jo¬ 
seph A. Bavaro & Thomas L. Mossman 
(Prentice-Hall Press, 15 Columbus Circle, 
New York, NY 10023) 175 pages, hard 
cover, $35 


My grandma’s house was furnished 
with Craftsman-style furniture, so the front 
cover of this handsome volume brought 
back memories. I remember thinking it 
was comfortable. Grandma’s kids must 
have seen it as old stuff, for when Grandma 
died, the furniture disappeared. Appar¬ 
ently that’s happened in lots of families, for 
this furniture which Stickley intended as a 
comfort for the working class has become 
so rare that it exists now almost solely in 
museum collections. 

This volume makes available some of 
these now classic designs in patterns that 
patient woodworkers can follow. Detailed 
drawings and step-by-step instructions 
will enable readers to reproduce a mirror, 
screen, combination bookcase and table, 
rocker, recliner, settle, dining table, book¬ 
case, and clock case using the same tech¬ 
niques that Stickley himself used. The 
book even has instructions for liming the 
oak you might use in making authentic 
Craftsman furniture. 

The Cooper and His Trade by Kenneth 
Kilby (Linden Publishing Co., 3845 N. 
Blackstone, Fresno, CA 93726) 192 pages, 
paperback, $16.96 

First published in England two decades 
ago, this is a fascinating history of a craft 
that died incredibly quickly. The opening 
chapters detail the author’s early years as 
an apprentice cooper. The middle chap¬ 
ters describe the various kinds of cooper¬ 
age, and the closing chapters present a 
brief history of coopering in England 
through the ages. 

This book is probably more history than 
woodworking, but it is fascinating. Here’s a 
branch of woodworking that not many are 
likely to pursue; a barrel is not a thing that 
can be as casually made as a chest. If all 
the parts don’t fit perfectly, the thing will 
leak. 

This volume was encouraged by R.A. 
Salaman, author of the fabulous Dictio¬ 
nary of Tools, recently reissued by The 
Taunton Press. Indeed, this volume joins 
that famous work as a necessary tool for 
those of us who hope to understand wood¬ 
working through the ages. Beautifully writ¬ 
ten and historically accurate, this book 
describes the end of a trade. 
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Videoscene 


by Alan Marks 


Ultralight Boatbuilding with Thomas 
J. Hill, ©1991 Brookfield Craft Center, 
Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804, $49.95, 
135 minutes. 

I found this video fascinating. I have 
often pondered the process that 
boatbuilders use to bend and shape 
planks to produce a lapstrake design. 
The lapstrake boat, a century-old con¬ 
struction method, is built of beautifully 
curved, lapping planks. Some of the 
earliest known examples were funeral 
boats in the tombs of ancient Egypt. The 
same techniques are still being used 
four thousand years later. 

We now have two new materials, 
plywood and epoxy, and they have dras¬ 
tically altered some of the parameters. 
In combination, they eliminate many of 
the stiffening members and much of the 
mass previously needed. 

The video project is an eleven and a 
half foot canoe. The plywood planking is 
% 2 " thick, yet the canoe is strong and 
rigid. On completion, Charlotte weighed 
only 27 pounds. The canoe is easy to 
build; though large stationary powertools 
are helpful, they’re not required, but plan 
on having plenty of clamps. Materials for 
the Charlotte, including paint and fas¬ 
teners, shouldn’t cost more than $300. 
The plans are available from Thomas 
Hill, RR#1, Box 2310, Huntington, VT 
05462, (802-434-2532) for $39.00. They 
include full-size patterns for all shaped 
parts, a list of wood pieces and sizes, jig 
dimensions and some crucial notes and 
comments. 

A few years back. Hill wrote a book by 
the same name (Ultralight Boatbuilding, 
International Marine Publishing Com¬ 
pany, Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17294, 
$17.95, paperback). You could build 
the Charlotte with the book alone, but 
J would strongly recommend having 
both book and video for reference. Hill 
offers a package deal with plans, book, 
and video for $98.00. 

The tape can be divided into two 
major parts: building the jig and building 
the boat over it. Tom Hill is engaging, a 
good craftsman, and usually clear in his 

Alan Marks designs and builds furniture and 
cabinets in Carmel Valley, California. 


explanations. The terminology was fairly 
easy to grasp with repeated exposure 
and the book was immense helpful; it 
contains a glossary of terms. All of the 
procedures are demonstrated, but two 
things gave me trouble. It helps to have 
a working knowledge of boat-building 
terminology and construction. I didn’t 
fully understand the visual presentation 
in some of the more detailed areas. A 
few of the procedures in the tape only 
became clear after looking them up in 
the book. It was difficult to grasp the 
sequence used in scribing, planing, 
gluing, bevelling, flush-cutting and 
inletting each successive pair of 
planks. Luckily, the book is fairly clear— 
a compelling reason to have it on hand 
for reference. 

The video was technically very well 
done. The camera work, lighting and 
editing are excellent. The cassette jacket 
contains a list of suppliers and a Table of 
Contents, which is helpful in relocating 
particular topics. 

The canoe-building process outlined 
here provides a combination of techni¬ 
cal and aesthetic gratification. Further¬ 
more, when finished, the end product 
will give years of pleasure. I strongly 
recommend both the video and the 
project. 

Turning Projects with Richard Raffan, 
©1991 The Taunton Press, Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506, (800-888- 
8286), $39.95, 90 minutes. 

This is the second Richard Raffan 
tape I’ve reviewed. The first, called Turn¬ 
ing Wood, dealt with the basics. The 
projects in this new video were chosen 
to provide practice and improve turning 
skill; they could easily be considered a 
collection of turning exercises. A highly 
skilled turner, Raffan works quickly and 
is exceedingly well organized. 

A companion book with the same title 
is available for $19.95 (see the reviev on 
the previous page. It’s well worth owning 
since it contains amplified comments on 
tool manipulation for each project. In 
addition to the projects in the video, the 
book presents twelve others. 

The tape begins with examples of 


three different types of projects: 
centerwork, end grain and facework— 
represented by spindle, sphere, and 
trivet. Centerwork refers to work done 
between centers, one in the headstock, 
the other in the tailpiece. Grain in 
centerwork projects runs parallel to the 
axis of the lathe bed. These projects are 
a stirring tool, called a spurtle, a spatula, 
carver’s mallet, meat mallet, and spindle. 
This slender piece is constantly in dan¬ 
ger of snapping in two. Raffan frequently 
cradles the spinning workpiece with his 
left hand to prevent vibration and bend¬ 
ing while cutting with his right. 

Working end grain entails chucking in 
the headstock and making shearing cuts 
perpendicular to the lathe axis. Tool 
usage and technique for this specialized 
type of work are not covered in the 
video, but are in the book. 

Raffan makes a top out of lignum 
vitae, then spins it for us to show that it 
really works. He hollows out the end 
grain and makes a small bowl. After 
severing it from the blank with a parting 
tool, he turns an appropriately sized 
taper on the blank and presses the bowl 
in place over it so the bottom of the bowl 
can be turned flat. For his final endgrain 
feat he turns an impressively large 
sphere. 

In the facework projects section, he 
makes a bottle coaster and a bowl with 
straight sides perpendicular to a flat 
bottom. He demonstrates the use of 
Super Glue™ with an acceleratorto fill a 
split with sawdust. Healso uses ittoglue 
the lid on a hollow vessel made from 
cocobolo. Cocobolo dust is generally 
considered toxic, so I felt uncomfortable 
watching him turn it without a dust 
mask. 

He rarely mentions the lathe speed at 
which he turned these projects and of¬ 
ten does not identify the wood type. The 
book has more information, but the tape 
gives an inspiring demonstration. It had 
for me a pleasant blend of on-screen 
narration and voice-over. A native of 
Australia, Raffan speaks a cultivated 
English and his refined evaluation of his 
lathework sounds like a sportscaster at 
an afternoon’s match at Wimbledon.!^ 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Li’I Wood 


A First Carving Project 


by Jeff Greef 

Watch the eyes light up when you roll this sleek little aerodynamic beauty across the floor. It’s fun to make, too. After designing 
the project, I was a bit concerned because I hadn’t carved before and had no carving tools. I soon discovered that all the carving can 
be done with an ordinary bench chisel and turning gouge, and the project can be completed in a couple of weekends. Shaping the 
car body is a real pleasure—you become the automotive designer and determine its final form. 


Begin the project with eleven pieces, each V 2 " X 4" X 14". I 
used walnut for its color but you might want to choose a softer, 
easier-to-carve wood like basswood. A softwood like pine might 
not hold the wheel screws when the car goes flying down the 
stairs. Use the patterns in the PullOut™ Plans to trace the outline 
of each layer—there are eleven layers and six templates. Use 
template #1 for the center layer; and the others to lay out 
symmetrical pairs on each side of the central piece. 

Stack the pieces in order, striving for consistent color through¬ 
out. Remove the two outer pieces and tape the remaining layers 
securely. On the drill press, drill a ^/^e" hole all the way through the 
stack, which should be 4 V 2 " thick. 

Remove the two outer pieces from the stack and tape them in 
proper sequence to the two outer pieces you removed earlier. 
Use the holes as guides to drill 
about V4" into the undrilled 
pieces (1). 

Now match up the pairs that 
are duplicates and trace the 
patterns onto one piece of each 
pair. Join them together with 
dowels in the holes you just 
drilled, and cut them to shape 
on the bandsaw (2). When cutting the outer pair, use small nails 
outside the pattern area to hold the pieces together. 

Since the wood pieces must fit onto 5" of dowel, it’s best to use 
a dowel slightly smaller in diameter than the hole—in this case, 
V 4 " dowel. Once you’ve applied glue to each layer (3) and put 
them together on the dowels, flush up the bottoms of all pieces 
except the two outside ones. Once flat, check the alignment of 
Jeff Greef works wood and writes about it in Soquel, California. 




their tops (4). If one is noticeably lower than the others, lift it up a 
bit. If this pulls the bottom out of alignment, don’t worry because 
it will be easy to sand flat and the top will be carved. Be sure that 

the bottoms stay parallel, even 
if they’re not flush, or the car 
will appear slightly warped. 

Once the carving blank is 
out of clamps, mark the high 
spots such as the window 
edges and fender tops with a 
pencil (5). 
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Begin shaping the 
body with a belt sander. 

The bottom and the 
roof top can be sanded 
flat (6), and the outer 
front and rear fenders 
can be shaped in the same way (7). A stationary sander 
is helpful, but if you have a hand-held belt sander you can 
securely position it upright with a fixture and use it like a 
stationary sander (8). It’s easier to hold the wood against 
the sander rather than vice versa when shaping curved 
surfaces. 






Use the band saw to cut the internal curve between the I 

Q- 

fenders on each side of the car. These cuts go through | 
more than half the thickness of the outer layer, and begin 1 
and end where the wheel wells start (9). | 

By this time you have done as much shaping with your | 
power tools as possible, and it’s time to carve. Start taking “ 
small cuts with a sharp bench chisel (10). Study the work 
as you go, and don’t take too much off at any one point. 

It’s not a good procedure to finish carving in one area 
before going on to the next. I found it best to rough shape 
the whole blank, then come back and refine sections. 
Often you can’t be certain what shape a certain area 
should take until you’ve brought adjacent areas a bit 
closer to their final shape. Take your time. I tried for the 
general form and not for an exact duplicate of the Cor¬ 
vette. You can shape it however you like: a little sleeker 
ora littie more rounded. 


Carving with a bench chisel works well as long as you’re on an 
outside curve. There are many inside curves that can’t be 
reached with the flat of the chisel. A couple of approaches can be 
used here. To get into corners and the door area between the 
wheel wells, flip the chisel over so the beveled edge is against the 


work (11). Use a turning gouge on the 
rear spoiler and the area between the 
peaks of the front fenders. It will leave a bumpy surface, but 
you can clean that up with some rough sanding (12). Of course, 
“real” carving tools are designed to do this work more efficiently. 


Assembly 
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- Pay attention to the direction of the grain on the 

individual layers. Always carve with the grain or you may lift up big 
chunks that go below the level you intended. If you remove too 
much in one area, carefully bring down the surrounding area to 
match. Plug up any dowel holes, if needed, before you finish 
carving. Drill into the dowel hole V4" or so and glue in a plug that 
matches your wood type and grain as closely as possible. Carve 
them down at the same time as the surrounding area (13). 

When the blank begins to take its final shape, use your chisel 
and gouge as scrapers to smooth the surface (14). Turn the tool 
over, place the cutting edge directly on the wood and pull it toward 
you. This especially helps in areas left bumpy by the gouge. 

Once you’ve carved as far as you can with the chisel and 
gouge, begin sanding with 60-grit paper. Work your way up to 
finer grits to get the finish you want. 

Cut out the wheels with a 2" hole saw—it simultaneously cuts 
a round wheel and bores a center hole (15). Use 1" thick stock or 


glue up two pieces of V 2 " scrap. You’ll need a piece 2 V 2 " X 9" to 
cut out all four wheels. Round over their edges and sand them 
down. I didn’t add a lot of fine details because they won’t 
withstand some of the tight turns and quick stops the kids will put 
the car through. But if you want to make a show model, find some 
photos and get as detailed as you please. 

Finish the car and the wheels separately. To get a good shine, 
sand the finish between coats with 400-grit wet/dry paper, but not 
the final coat. 

When dry, locate the wheel screw holes in the wells with the 
wheels in position, and mark through their holes with a screw (16). 
Leave enough clearance so the wheels turn freely. Use IV 2 " 
screws with shanks the same diameter as the wheel holes (brass 
Phillips-head look nice). Drill for the screws in the chassis and 
countersink the wheels. Attach them, make sure they spin, and 
take her out for a test run. Better give the kids some driving 
lessons before you hand over the keys! @ 
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Scrap Solutions 


Ratchwood 



by Garmon Coats 

"Israel loved Joseph more than all his 
brothers...he made him a tunic of many 
colors.” 

Every wood’s texture and color endows 
it with its own special character. For ex¬ 
ample, aromatic cedar suggests both inti¬ 
macy and timelessness; oak appears solid, 
indestructible and noble. Walnut can seem 
the introvert’s wood, warm and silent, while 
pine is simplicity personified. Now imagine 
one piece of wood which presents all these 

Garmon Coats works wood in Huntsville, 
Texas. 


traits—a wood of “many colors.” 

You can make your projects from such 
a piece—jewelry boxes, cabinet inlays, 
salad bowls—by first making sheets of 
“patchwood” from an assortment of scraps. 
Every woodworker produces scrap wood 
and in most cases is reluctant to throw it 
out, thinking that later he’ll find a use for it. 
Here’s one use. You can make sheets of 
patchwood in whatever size and thickness 
your project calls for. However, I recom¬ 
mend a minimum thickness of V2". You 
may want V4" sheets, but V2'' construction 
allows for sanding or planing. I’ll describe 


the size sheets I like to make, but you can 
always splice the sheets together, and you 
won’t be able to tell where the splices are. 

First make the jig. For 16” X 24” sheets, 
cut a piece of plywood 20" X 28" and 
four 3 / 4 " X 2" slats, three of them 15" long, 
one 20", one 23", and one 26". You’ll use 
these for clamping edges. Glue and nail 
(or screw) the 20" slat flush with the 20" 
edge of the plywood. Likewise, attach the 
26" slat on the 28" edge, butting it up to the 
first slat. Use a carpenter’s square for a 
true 90"’ corner. Leave the other two edges 
of the plywood open. 
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Now you’re ready to start laying out 
your patchwood. Set the fence on your 
table saw 3 / 4 ” fronn the blade and begin 
cutting the scraps into strips. Be sure to 
use a push stick when cutting these small 
pieces. Cut as many strips as you’ll need 
before moving the setting on the fence. 
You may want to cut all of your scrap at 
once, or enough for a single project. Strips 
cut after the fence is moved won’t be 
exactly the same width and will cause 
gaps after you’ve glued and clamped them 
.together. 

When deciding what size sheets you 
want to make, keep in mind that if you get 
too large of a sheet going, your glue may 
start setting before you have all the strips 
glued. 

After all your strips are cut, you’re ready 
to start laying them out on the jig. First lay 
wax paper on the jig to prevent the 
patchwood sheet from sticking to it. 

Stagger the strips according to color 
and length, and lay them out in rows. 
When laying the next row, try to avoid 
matching end seams with the previous 
row. Stagger them as in bricklaying. You’ll 
need a saw handy, either a miter or a table 
saw with a cut-off slide (sliding table). Be 
sure all of your strips have square ends. 
Vary their lengths and try to avoid laying 
the same colors next to each other, unless 
you’re attempting a pattern. Use as many 
colors of wood as you can come up with. 
You may even find a beautiful pine knot 
and cut it in a strip, or a piece of burly 
walnut, or bird’s-eye maple. Use them all. 

Leave 2" of space on the remaining two 
edges of your jig after laying out your 
strips. You’ll need to square off the length 
end of the strips. Do this by shoving the 
pieces as tightly as possible against the 
clamping edges you’ve glued to the jig. 
Draw a line as close to the ends as you can 
get using a square. Then cut off each strip 
on the line. With this done, you’re ready to 
glue. Slide the strips away from the clamp¬ 


ing slats without lifting or mixing them up. 
Glue only the ends between the pieces on 
the first row, then shove the strips back up 
against the slat. On the second row of 
strips, glue one end and the one side of 
each piece which will be up against the 
previous row. Do the remaining rows in the 
same way. 

When you’ve glued all the pieces, place 
the other two clamping slats on the jig. Use 
the 23" and one of the 15" pieces. Using 
bar clamps, three lengthwise and two on 
the edges, squeeze the strips together. 
Tighten the clamps uniformly. 

The patchwood sheet may have a ten¬ 
dency to bow as you tighten the clamps. 
To prevent this, lay your remaining two 15" 
slats across the sheet with wax paper in 
between and clamp them down to the jig 
with C-clamps. 

After the glue has dried, remove the 


clamps and lift the sheet of patchwood 
from the jig. To smooth it out, use a planer 
or belt Sander with a 60- or 80-grit belt, 
then 120-grit. 

If you do end up with gaps, cracks, or 
chips, Famowood wood putty comes in all 
flavors for about two dollars per half pint. 
Cedar, Oak, Walnut and Natural are all 
you’ll need. I recommend Famowood brand 
because of its ability to match the woods, 
plus it dries fast and hard and won’t gum up 
your sand paper. It’s available by mail from 
The Woodworkers’ Store, 21801 Industrial 
Blvd., Rogers, MN 55374 (telephone 612- 
428-2199). 

Cut your patchwood into anything you 
want to make. Not only will your wood of 
many colors make beautiful projects, but it 
is practically cost free and solves the prob¬ 
lem of what to do with the scrap from other 

projects.® 


Scrapwood Challenge #2 

So, you’ve cut all the plywood panels for that large cabinet job, and 
you’re left with several 3" long, 48" wide pieces from the ends of the 
sheet goods. As you look around, you can see several more plywood 
scraps from previous projects, all with the grain running in the short 
direction. 

Use them. Design a project that will incorporate as many short, 
wide plywood pieces as you can. Let’s say they range from 3" to 7" in 
the long grain direction and 14" to 48" in width. Use any hardware or 
additional materials you like, but see if you can refrain from cutting the 
plywood scrap into narrower pieces. Use them short and wide. 

The originator of the best design wins a power tool valued at 
over $200. Honorable mentions will receive PlVback issue binders. 
An acceptable entry must include a dimensioned drawing of your 
design (rough sketches are fine). Your chances improve if you also 
include written instructions and a photo of the finished project. 

Send your entries to; Scrapwood Challenge, 1320 Galaxy Way, 
Concord, CA 94520. Entries become the property of Popular Wood¬ 
working, and the decision of its editors is final. Entries must be 
received by January 24, 1992; notification of winners will be by 
publication in the May 1992 issue. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Computer Printer 

Stand 



by Jacob Schulzinger 

The most popular pieces of new furni¬ 
ture on today’s market are those designed 
especially for computers. This printer and 
CPU stand is relatively easy to build and 
fits into any decor. The width and depth of 
the shelves must accommodate the CPU 
you’re using (in my case, an IBM PC-XT) 
and a half-size box of paper. The open 
stand makes it easier and less expensive 
to build, allows for easy access, and pro¬ 
vides ventilation. The printer—which re¬ 
quires constant monitoring—goes on top, 
the papertray—which is seldom serviced— 
on the bottom, and the CPU in the center 
where it’s convenient to reach. I used 
mahogany as it’s easy to work and finishes 

Jacob Schulzinger is an industrial engineer 
who lives in Houston, Texas. Woodworking is 
his part-time business and hobby. 


to a beautiful rich color. 

Begin by cutting the twelve 
rails (A and B) from stock 
ripped to 1V 4 " wide, which al¬ 
lows for four pieces to be 
ripped from a single 6" wide 
board. Cut all the rails to their finished 
lengths. As shown in the Rail and Tenon 
Detail, all have the same size tenons so 
they can be cut very quickly. First cut a 
sample tenon on a piece of scrap material 
milled to exactly the same thickness and 
width as the rails. Carefully cut the test 
tenon on the table saw with the piece 
standing on end, and held against both a 
larger block behind it and a tall auxiliary 
fence (or see Popular Woodworking #62 
for instructions on making a tenoning jig). 
This operation should be approached with 
care because the blade is unguarded and 


the rails must stand straight up. Measure 
the sample tenon thickness and proceed 
with the cutting of the real parts only when 
you’re satisfied with the results. I always 
make my tenons about V32" thicker than 
their finished size because I can always 
dress them down a bit but can’t “narrow up” 
an overly wide mortise. After cutting the 
cheeks of the tenons, set the saw and 
make the shoulder cuts. Finally, square 
the corners between the tenons and their 
cheeks with a bench chisel if necessary. 

Set the rails aside and start work on the 
four legs (C). Cut them 1 ” longerthan their 
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finished dimensions, with the extra inch 
left at the top to prevent splitting when you 
cut the mortises and fit the tenons in them. 
Mark each leg to show its relative position 
in the assembly and to identify the sur¬ 
faces on which you’ll chop the mortises 
and cut the tapers. When laying out the 


Printer Stand Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

6 

A 

3 / 4 “ 

IV 4 '’ 

2172 " 

side rails 

6 

B 

3 / 4 " 

IV4" 

17%" 

end rails 

4 

c 

13 / 4 ” 

13 / 4 " 

25 V 4 " 

legs 

1 

D 


21” 

25 ” 

top 

1 

E 

3 / 4 " 

16%" 

20'3/,6" 

shelves 


i 


1/4" 




:czzi. 



V4" holes, V2" deep in 
lower (^) rails only 


T 


± 


34 ' 


V4" 

4" 


5 


V 4 " 


ZVz" 


1 


Rail and Tenon Detail 



mortises, make sure to take all of the 
measurements from the same edges on 
each piece. The easiest way to make them 
is to drill them out with a Forstner bit and 
then clean up the ends and sides with a 
chisel. 

Now fit the rails to the mortises and 
mark each tenon to show in which mortise 
it belongs. I make my markings on the 
tenons where they can’t be sanded off. 
After all of the rails have been fitted, trim 
the legs to their final lengths. Set up the 
table saw for a taper cut and taper the legs 
as shown in the Side and End Views. 
Again, use scrap material to test the setup 
for accuracy. Make sure that you cut only 
the inside surfaces of the legs (those with 
the mortises) and plan the cuts so that a 
straight, untapered surface will be resting 
on the saw table during each cut. Sand or 
scrape the legs and rails to get the final 
smoothness you want, and break the long 
edges with a bench plane. 

The easiest assembly sequence is to 


two sets of legs, each con- 
two legs with three rails, 
glue has fully dried, glue 
the leg assemblies together with the re¬ 
mainder of the rails. This process lets you 
make minor squaring adjustments easily 
and simplifies the clamping process. 

Make the top (D) by gluing up a panel 
about I" larger in width and length than the 
finished size; cut to size after surfacing. 
Dress up the edges by routing them with a 
%" radius roundover bit. Attach the top to 
the base assembly with four Z-shaped 
tabletop fasteners screwed to the bottom 
of the top and set into slots routed in the 
end rails. The slots allow the top to expand 
and contract freely with changes in the 
moisture content of the wood. 

I cut the shelves (E) from a piece of %" 
medium-density fiberboard veneered with 
mahogany matching in color the frame 
and top stock. Make sure the grain runs in 
the same direction as the top. Determine 
the finished size of the shelves from the 
configuration of the shelf pins you use to 
support them. I used pins with a V 4 " diam¬ 
eter plug that require about % 2 " of space 
for the shelf. 1 cut V 2 " X V 2 " notches in each 
of the four shelf corners with a fine-toothed 
saw to nest around the legs. To mount the 
shelf pins accurately, make a simple tem¬ 
plate to locate the holes in the end rails and 
drill them with a portable hand drill. 

I prefer an easily applied and easily 
repaired finish—two coats of tung oil, 
rubbed and followed by a coat of quality 
paste wax. IMI 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


1 Old Oahen 

LanrcRD 



by Howard V, French 

This attractive and unusual lantern is sure to be a great focus 
of attention. It’s sturdy and useful, and not too difficult to make. 
Small scraps of good woods are all you need for one or a pair— 
the largest piece required is %" thick X 5 V 2 " in diameter. 

The chimney or globe can be cut from a bottle or jar by using 
a diamond-coated blade in your hacksaw frame. The finished 
height should be SW and the diameter can be between 3" and 
3^ Vie". Do not attempt to saw straight through the glass. Mark the 
line of cut by wrapping masking tape around the glass, top and 
bottom. Rotate the glass in stages while sawing a preliminary 
indentation all the way around the circumference. Continue 
rotating and cutting at both ends until you’re nearly through before 
making a final parting cut. Do not exert angular (sideways) 
pressure on the blade while cutting. 

Sand the cut ends to leave a smooth, nick-free surface. If you 
use a belt or disc sender, don’t overheat the glass, which could 
break it. A safer method might be to secure a sheet of medium- 
grit paper to the top of your saw table with double-sided carpet 
tape. Then sand the edges of the glass by scouring it in a circular 
motion. 

I used a Planter’s Peanut jar because of its attractive em- 
bossed design and convenient size. Choose your own jar and 
size the groove in Disc F to accommodate its outside diameter. 
Adjust the /engths of the posts (J) if needed. 

The main components of the lantern are two stacks of discs 
that make up the base and the lid as shown in the Side View on 
the next page. Cut eight 5 V 2 ’’ diameter discs and three 3" discs 
from 3 / 4 " oak or other hardwood. Before you cut the 3" discs and 
while the piece is still square, drill V 2 " through-holes in the edge 
of Discs E and H as shown in the Side View. Drill a %" hole in one 

Howard V. French of Abilene, Texas is a long-time contributor to 
Popular Woodworking, and the author 0/Gifts from Grandpa's 
Workshop (TAB Books). 


of the large discs (C) and a 1V 2 " hole in all the others except the 
small disc that will be at the top (1). Usea Forstnerorspade bitand 
stack the discs as shown. 

Glue up the blanks for the base and the lid. As you arrange the 
discs, observe the proper relationships between the holes drilled 
in their edges. 

Fasten the lathe faceplate to the base at Disc A and turn the 
base to match the photo and illustrations. When finished, do the 
same thing to the lid, attaching the faceplate to Disc G. Cut the two 
posts from diameter dowel rod, and turn the ends as shown 
in the Post and Disc Details. Sand them smooth and check for a 
slip fit between their tenons and the holes in Disc F. 

Glue the post tenons into the holes in Disc F. Be careful not to 
get glue on the exposed surfaces. If you do, wipe if off immedi¬ 
ately with a wet rag or sponge. Don’t glue the tops of the posts into 
Disc G. Just countersink for screws; this is how you’ll access the 
bulb. 

Finish all the exterior surfaces except for the bottom of Disc A. 

I applied successive coats of clear to bring out the natural beauty 
of the grain. You could try translucent or opaque colors, or even 
a brass finish. If you decide to paint the lantern, apply a sanding 
sealer first. 

The electrical components are readily available and easy to 
assemble, as. shown in the illustration. I chose a yellow “flame” 
type bulb because I was looking for atmosphere rather than 
brightness. The design allows for adequate ventilation if you want 
to use a bigger bulb. Slip the globe into place between the posts, 
put the lid on, and secure it with two flat head wood screws. Form 
the bail by bending a length of % 2 " brazing rod or coat hanger 
wire—remember to allow for “spring-back” of the wire. 

Finally, cut a 5V 4 circle from felt and glue it on the bottom of the 
base. Fabric stores have felt in different colors and may have it 
with peel-and-stick adhesive on one side. Your lantern is ready 
for display and a long life of service, so plug it in. [Pf 
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Supplies 

1 

%2 diameter brazing rod or stiff wire 

1 

glass jar or bottle 

1 

keyless lamp socket 

1 

V X1%" threaded nipple 

1 

’¥{ thin hex nut 

1 

34 " flat washer 

2 

13-22 gauge wire nuts 

1 

in-line switch 

1 

six to eight-foot lamp cord 

1 

outlet plug 

1 

51 / 4 " diameter piece of Vig" felt 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Turned 


Bud Vases 



by Devore Burch 

l give regular woodturning demonstrations at a local hardwood 
dealer, and each time I try to make something unusual while using 
tried and true turning principles. These bud vases are a good 
example and have stimulated lots of interest. 

First prepare the rough blocks. The vases above (and those 
whose patterns are included in the PullOut™ Plans) require 
blocks in two sizes: X 1%" X 5 V 2 " and 2 V 4 " X 2 V 4 " X 5". Drill 

a 3 / 4 " diameter hole 3" deep down the center of the longer blank, 
and a I” diameter hole 3 V 2 " in the shorter blank. Cut them to size 

Devore O. Burch is a woodworker in Fort Worth, Texas and a 
frequent contributor to Popular Woodworking. 


and bore the hole to the proper depth as indicated in the Figure. 

To turn the blanks you’ll need to make a simple mandrel, 
turned as shown below. After turning the mandrel, cut off one end 
and insert it into the hole in the rough bud vase blank. Place the 
unbored end on the live center of the lathe and push the tail stock 
end of the lathe against the other end of the mandrel. The vase 
is now ready for turning. Your choice of woods and shapes for the 
vase is almost limitless. You’ll find full-size turning templates for 
eight different designs in the PullOut'^^ Plans in the center of the 
magazine, but you may like your own better. 

After sanding through 320-grit paper, apply a wax or other 
appropriate finish. 
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If you'd like to tint your flowers, 
spray them with food coloring in a 
trigger spray bottle. The color will 
fade in about a week to a soft pastel 
color, giving a natural look. 

Another consideration is size- 
slice the petals to a length appropri¬ 
ate for the vase you plan to use* I 
make the petals about 3" long for a 
large vase and 2 " for a small one. 

If you^d like a little more curve to 
the petals, clean off the bark and let 
the limb dry overnight before carv¬ 
ing* However^ if the wood is too dry, 
the petals will be easily knocked off. 
Let them finish drying after carv¬ 
ing—theyll be more durable and 
able to take everyday wear and tear. 

If your first flower doesn't look as 
fine as you'd like, don't give up. My 
first didn't look like much. In fact, it 
got a big laugh or two* But the more 
flowers you whittle, the better they'll 
get. Hang in there and remember 
It's just one more woodworking skill 
you Ye acquiring.lll 

Jeny Ernce is a woodworker in 
Broken Arrow, Okiahoma^ 


Flowers 


by Jerry Ernce 

I’m no woodcarver, but I 
am a whittler, and if you try 
your hand at these dry flowers, you’ll be 
whittling in no time. You’ll need a sharp 
pocket knife with a thin blade, small limbs from 
a soft maple tree and some #2 (1.75 mm) reed 
cane. Not everyone has a yard full of soft maple, so use what 
you can find. Select a light color wood if you think you might want to tint the flowers later. 


Cut a small branch about %" in diameter and strip the leaves. I’ve found that a fresh 
limb whittles more easily and the finished flowers are more durable. Square the cut end 
and drill a % 2 " hole about V 4 " deep in it for the stem. For an all-white flower, clean the 
bark off the limb before whittling; leave the bark on for a more natural effect. 


Work between the leaf knots where 
there’s clear wood, all the way around the 
limb until all the bark is peeled back. Do the 
same to the sapwood, working and twist¬ 
ing with your left hand until you’ve cut 
through the heartwood and the flower falls 
free. Make your cuts fairly thin—the more 
petals, the fuller the flower. However, if 
they’re too thin the petals won’t have any 
strength. Practice makes perfect. 


If you’re right-handed, hold the limb in 
your left hand 10 " to 12 " from the bottom 
end and pick up a sharp knife in your right 
hand. Place your right thumb on the end 
and use your fingers to move the blade up 
the limb as far as comfortably possible. 
Slice lightly into the limb. Pull the knife 
towards your thumb, peeling back just the 
bark. Stop about V 4 " from your thumb. 


Purchase #2 reed cane from your hobby 
shop for the stems. I cut 6" and 8" lengths 
to match the vase depth. Push the stem 
into the hole in the end—as the flowers 
dry, the contracting wood grips the stem. 

Square the end of your original limb 
again, drill the hole, and keep whittling until 
you have enough flowers to fill your vase. 
Keep the whittled petals pushed down so 
the flower will look full while it dries. 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 
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by De^ld F. Black, Jh 

Back wheri I was.g chjid j every home we went into had little whatnot 
sheives hangihg around full of salt and pepper ^hakei^s, little ceramic 
anlmal^and hhihatnots," I jwould sit and look i^ awe atthe little scrpll' 
■sawn sfielveiilr>'those daysyoucould buy thej shelves and the’things 
to £|o or>'them ipi the tocal 5:& 10‘c^n| stofej but if you 
■■'■"‘“^f'thirty-fivie yeaits old, you've pfpb'abiyinever been |n ' 
1 10 cent store. • ' 

Here Is a whatnot shelf Similar toihose of dayfe gorie 
by,;that Can be finishedl in orie evening arid 
et^oyed for generatiohp to cprrie. They carl, 
^ 0 ^ ‘ also be greet little money-makers for those 
_ yyho want to sell them at craft shows! 

I Start by cutting tWO.pieces of thick wood 7" X '19* 

lihen forth^jftiree shelves cutlone pjdce 6" X 6" arid 
Ji| ind ethirid jaiede 3'’.X 3". I chopse tbuse blrqh, biit 
jor manyother types of wood Would'do fine. , j 
Make a csirpiboard' or posterboard templaie 
from the full-$i;ze pattern in the PullOut™ P.laris 


section. Now transfer the* pattern to the wocid 
offsetting it'by bn one piece So it will extend 

.the same distance from this corner when the twd 
pieces are joined togethef. i j 
Now for the fun part! After ypL) get all of you( 
patterns transferred to your wood, cut therri 
out wijh the; finest scroli saw blade you have] 
Yhe f|titer ■the blade you juSe, tne: less' sandirjq 
you'll havptodd later^After ycju getlall the sides and 
shelves cUtout ahd sanded, you're ready to pul the 
shelf together. • ^ ! j 

Apply a tp iti layef of woodwoiikers'. glue on the edge 
1 'offte narrow s de and butt it againist the lace of.the wjde^ 
I jside. to hold the sides while the gluje drieC,|put a few 3/4" X 
I 11 ^I'd b|-ads throu the lorig side ihjc the short side. Aft^t 
I; seciurin^tl 'p twd sides together put a littleglueon tfje 
I edges pj the;shelves and fpcaie fheir positiprj 
tolthe fuU-size plain. sU |he shelves ri 


accofdl 
place. 

'■hold therii whi 
any exce ss gluk 
Now the shelf is 


id a^alfi use. a coLiple pf brads to help 
■■‘'■je the glue driesL Bepdre’to clean dft 
with a dampicloth befpre’it dries, i 
rWdyfor the slain jar finish of yoiiii 


Full-Size Patterns in the puUOuf^ Piahs Sectibn 


Davidt 
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_ ^ I Choice. I usually iisp Fciimfay's Wipin^jstainipn my projects j 
it-cidmes|iH a variety of coJcrb apd'is eas^to use, ® ■. I' 


Blat^iJr. lives ip 


thWaUlidbth Carolin 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 




Hexagonal End Table 


designed by Ward D. Paley 

This project will produce a beautiful 
table you’ll be proud to display and will give 
you new insight into the use of the lathe. 
The legs of your table will be turned on the 
lathe, but not in the nnanner you may 
suspect! Instead of turning each leg sepa¬ 
rately on its center, all six legs will be 
swung at once, resulting in spindles that 
are not round, but rounded squares. 

First, a word about wood selection for 
this project. Along with the finished aes¬ 
thetics of yourtable, you must consider the 


Ward Paley works wood in Lockport, New York. 

If you use short boards to glue up the man¬ 
drel, put a full-length piece on each side. 



safety factors involved in turning a large 
piece. Birch, maple, mahogany, and cherry 
are all suitable. Oak is unsuitable. It chips 
easily and is tough on your tools. Because 
you will be turning a large piece with huge 
horizontal gaps, the chances are high of 
causing a dangerous tool to be thrown 
across the shop. We’ve chosen a combi¬ 
nation of maple and cherry for this piece. 

Building the Mandrel 

You’ll need to make a custom mandrel 
to turn these rounded square legs (Figure 
1 on the next page). Build it by laminating 


several pieces of a hard, dense wood like 
oak. Cut five equal pieces of 1" stock to 
SVs" X 36". One or two of these pieces may 
be made up of shorter lengths. 

When laminating the blank forthe man¬ 
drel, don’t position these short pieces next 
to each other; put a full length board on 
either side of them. Have two scrap pieces 
3 V 2 " X 36" at the ready when you glue up 
the blank and use them to stabilize the 
edges while the clamps are applied (see 
the photos below). The edges must be as 
even as possible; there’s only an eighth of 
an inch to work with in this dimension. Let 


By first stabilizing both edges with scrap boards, the mandrel pieces won't slip when you 
clamp the glue joints. After the clamps are tight, remove the scrap. 
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Bruce Richmond 




















the giue dry overnight then remove the 
clamps and scrape away the dried resi¬ 
due. 

Plane or joint one edge flat. With this 
edge as your reference, plane the oppo¬ 
site edge to make the piece exactly 3" 
wide. Next, trim the top and bottom sur¬ 
faces so that the center of the center board 
stays exactly in the center. This dimension 
must be exactly 3 V 2 ". Now you’re ready to 
make the cuts that can totally ruin the 
mandrel if not thought about carefully— 
the cuts that turn the blank into a hexagon. 
As a matter of fact, you may want to make 
up a practice piece out of pine or fir and 
experiment on it first. 

With the blank now measuring 3" X 
3 V 2 ', square the ends but don’t cut it shorter 
than 34". Find the exact center of each 


if / could have attached red flags to these 
critters, I would have! 


With the lathe spinning, piace the pencil tip 
on the tool rest and inch in on the legs at 
each of the lines. Just let the pencil kiss the 
work and you II get a nice dark line. 


opposite corners. 

Be careful to keep 
your lines thin, dark, 
and properly aligned. 

Draw a thin line on center 
along the length of each 3" side 
(1V 2 " from each edge). Set the table 
saw blade to exactly 30° (which is actually 
60° relative to the table). The blade must 
tilt away from the fence. I cannot give you 
an exact dimension from the fence to the 
blade, but 2%" will put you pretty close. 
From there you’ll have to make test cuts by 
pushing the blank through the saw (see 
the photo below), adjusting the fence until 
it just removes one-third of the thin pencil 
line you just drew. Flip the piece end for 
end so the cut you just made is up and 
away from the fence. If the line you drew 
was exactly in the center, another pass 
through the saw will remove another third 
of that pencil line. 

Roll the mandrel 180° and repeat the 


two cuts. 

Think safety. 

Now for the 
truetest. Measure each 
flat surface; If you were suc¬ 
cessful they should all measure 
1%" wide. If it did not come out exactly, 
don’t worry; we’ll fudge it later with shims. 

Making The Legs 

Preparing the legs (B) (maple) is a 
straightforward operation. Cut enough 1" 
stock 33 V 2 ’' long to rip twelve pieces 1%" 
wide. Glue the leg pairs together face to 


Figure 1. 

Leg-Turning Mandrel 


face, and 

set all six pairs in the clamps to dry over¬ 
night. Hint: lay the legs over three clamps 
and snug them lightly. Then place another 
set of clamps on top of the legs alternating 


diagonal 
lines from the 


Exact centers and a baianced mass wiil 
result in a smooth-spinning 
mandrel. 


Take your time. Try to remove only one- Triple-check this step. Aiigning the num- Level, square, 9CT, measure once, clamp, 

third of the pencil line with each pass. bers with the grain on the leg ends will help. Measure again and driii. 
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Clamp all six tegs together and to the panel 
cutter, shim them perpendicular to the saw 
blade, and remove the waste. 


between the lower clamps and tighten 
them lightly. Make sure the wood is resting 
flat against the upper and lower pipes; 
then tighten each a little at a time until firm. 

When the legs are thoroughly dry, re¬ 
move them from the clamps and scrape 
away the excess glue, and finish each leg 
to 1V 2 ’' on each side. Trim the best ends 
and cut them to finished length. 

Numberboth ends of each leg 1 through 
6 , and number each end of each face of the 
mandrel. Drill two %" centered holes in 





■ 23 ’ 


^eV2 


Figure 4, Side Views 
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Square the ends of the legs, position them on the panel cutter for the dado, and clamp them. 
Shim if needed. Remove the panel cutter and legs, and change the saw blades. Finally, 
accurately align and cut the dado. 


This procedure is tedious and must be com¬ 
pleted before the glue sets up. Note the 
biscuits protruding from the joints. 
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each end of each leg all the way through as 
shown in Figure 2. Use the same mea¬ 
surement on the second hole, rotating the 
leg 90°. The holes must be centered and 
perpendicular to the leg. 

After all 24 holes are drilled, position 
Leg 1 on the mandrel so that the sides of 
the leg are Vs" from each edge of the flat 
and equidistant from the ends. Clamp it in 
place with two clamps and set it up on the 
drill press table. Carefully slide the bit 
through the hole in the leg and drill all the 
way though the mandrel. Repeat this pro¬ 
cess with Legs 2 and 3. 

With Leg 4 in place on the mandrel, 
insert a %” X 7" carriage bolt into each end 
of the leg and through the mandrel. Turn 
the whole thing over and slide Leg 1 over 
the carriage bolts. Drop a flat washer on 
each bolt and spin on a nut. Tighten the 
nuts until the square section of the bolt is 
pulled into the wood and the head is flush 
to the leg. Spin on another nut and jam it 
against the first. (Take a second to think 
about the chain of events that would occur 
with a fast-spinning lathe following the 
loss of a nut.) Continue with leg pairs 2 
(bolt head side) and 5, and 6 and 3. When 
this twenty-pound chunk is all bolted to¬ 
gether, stand it on end. If you assembled 
the legs to the mandrel correctly, the bolt 
heads and nuts should alternate as you 
proceed around the mandrel (photo, page 
56 top). This will help balance this rather 
large mass. Drive the tail stock center into 


Hexagonal End Table 


Cutting List 




Finished Size 


Qty 

Part 

T 

w 

L 

Piece 

1 

A 

•3V8" 

*3%" 

36" 

mandrel 

6 

B 

172" 

11/2" 

•33" 

legs 

6 

c 

%" 

278" 

*12" 

shelf frame 

6 

D 

w 

278" ' 

*14" 

top frame 

6 

E 

V4" 

2" 

*11" 

aprons 

1 

F 

Vi 

*18" 

•18" 

shelf 


Supplies 


6 X T carriage bolts and washers 
12 nuts 

1 5"X 40" veneer 

1 V4" glass cut to fit 

‘miter to finished lengths shown in Figure 3 
•rough size 


the far end to locate its position; then 
return it to the lathe. Attach the faceplate to 
the other end; be sure to keep it exactly in 
the center. 

A word of caution—beware of the pro¬ 
truding nuts and threaded bolts; they’re 
just spinning around waiting to grab a tool 
or a fleshy knuckle. Double-check the 
position of the tool rest in reference to the 
bolts on Legs 6 and 3 (the bolts closest to 
the center of the leg). Hand spin the man¬ 
drel through 360° to make certain there is 
no interference. 

Position the tool rest so that it just 
touches an edge of one of the legs. Rotate 
the mandrel to the next leg. If there is a 
space or the leg runs into the tool rest, note 
the leg number and direction. When all six 
legs have been checked, shim up the ones 
that are lower so that all six touch the tool 
rest as the mandrel is turned. Move the 
tool rest out of the way, remove the drive 
belt and spin the piece by hand, just a 
couple of revolutions, to check the bal¬ 
ance. If one leg seems to repeatedly settle 
on the low side, drive a small nail into the 
end of the leg on the opposite side of the 
mandrel. Remember to pull it out before 
you cut the legs to finished length. 

Set the lathe speed to 850-900 rpm, 
check the position of the tool rest, rotate 
the piece 360° by hand, and turn it on. Be 
prepared to shut the power off in the event 
that all is not well. Take note of the shiny 
blur of the knuckle busters. Rough out the 
first side in approximation to the leg profile 
template provided in the PullOut™ Plans 
section (copy the pattern onto a piece of 
hardboard and cut it out). Remember, the 
leg profile is square forthe top three inches 
of the leg. With the lathe stopped, check 
the template against the leg and mark the 
high points boldly with a pencil. Turn the 
lathe back on and remove all the pencil 
marks. Stop the lathe and repeat the pro¬ 
cess until satisfied with the results. 

There may seem to be an extraordinary 
amount of chipping at the edges of the 
legs. Push on. When all four sides of each 
leg have finished their turn at the gouge, 
you’ll have surprisingly few chips to repair. 

I repaired only two small spots. Note also 
that the more precise your set up, the less 
of a carving project you’ll have when you 
remove the legs from the mandrel. 

Turn up the speed to about 1500 rpm, 
and sand with coarse and then finer grits. 
Unlike a center-turned piece, you can’t 
palm the paper and press it against the 


piece until it gets too hot—the legs will beat 
your hand to death. The best method is to 
hold one end of a folded piece of sandpa¬ 
per in your right hand (if right-handed), 
and with your left hand holding the other 
end, bring it up under the work. 

When satisfied with the sanding pro¬ 
cess, unbolt one pair of legs and rotate 
each piece 90° so that the just-turned side 
is facing forward. Insert the bolts and ro¬ 
tate the mandrel 180°. Slide the second 
leg down over the bolts and reattach the 
washer and nuts. Repeat for the other two 
pairs of legs. Re-shim and re-balance. 

Turn the new surfaces to the point of 
just removing the flat. Transfer the low 
spots from one of the legs just finished. 
Use a square to mark the new work sur¬ 
face with a bold pencil line. Check the 
position of the tool rest again and turn it 
on. Place your pencil on the tool rest and 
inch in on one of the lines to mark all six 
legs. This will make it easier to see. Re¬ 
peat the steps above for all four sides of 
each leg. When finished, remove the legs, 
and do any filling, filing or finish sanding 
needed. 

Clamp all six legs together and to your 
table saw’s panel cutter, and trim off the 
bottoms. Unclamp the legs and reposition 
them for the shelf dado. A small shim may 
be necessary under the turned part of the 
leg so the dado is perpendicular to the 
centerline of the leg; I used a thin steel rule 
(photos opposite page). Install the dado 
blade [^U" thickness) and adjust the height 
to cut half way into the legs; then make the 
cut. Reinstall your single saw blade, repo¬ 
sition all six legs, and trim them to a length 
of 22" (there should be roughly 3" of flat, 
square at the tops). Shim if necessary. 

Shape the moulded edges of the shelf 
frame (C) (maple), top frame (D) (cherry), 
and apron (E) (maple) as single, long 
strips before trimming them to the dimen¬ 
sions given in the Cutting List. The mate¬ 
rial for the shelf frame is 2 Vs" X 72", the top 
frame 2^8" X 84" and the apron 2" X 62". 
Cut a V2" wide X deep rabbet on the 
top surface of the shelf and top material. 
This depth setting allows the glass top to 
be level or marginally below the top after 
sanding and accounts for the thickness of 
the veneer that will be added to the V4" 
plywood shelf. Plane the shelf frame mate¬ 
rial (on the bottom, not on the side with the 
rabbet) to get a snug slip fit into the dado 
in the legs. 

Trim the stock for the shelf frame, top 
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Provide a flat undersurface at the joints for 
a brace. A slight tap on the end will break the 
brace loose when the glue has dried, or 
insert a piece of wax paper in between. 



Place the hexagon on the panel cutter with a 
flat edge against the front fence, remove the 
biscuit and a little of the tip, test fit in the teg 
dado and repeat as needed. 


frame and apron to the rough dimensions 
given in the Cutting List. Set the miter saw 
to 30° and cut that end on the shelf and top 
frames. Set the saw in the other direction, 
measure and set a stop block to the exact 
dimension of the shelf frame given in Fig- 
ure3,and make the second cut. Reset the 
stop block to the top frame dimension and 
make that second cut, but don’t cut the 
apron at this time. 



If you have a willing helper, put her to work 
safely. 



Pay attention to the grain as you cut and lay 
out the veneer. A sharp razor will help pre¬ 
vent tear-out at the end of the cut. 


Biscuit-join the ends of the pieces for 
the shelf and top frames with #0 biscuits. 
You may have to clamp the biscuit cutter to 
the piece if the anti-slip pins don’t engage 
the wood. On the shelf frame, the biscuits 
will have to protrude on the outside edge, 
but you’ll trim them off and the legs will 
cover the biscuit. 

Glue and gently clamp the hexagonal 
sections together. Measure each end of 
the parallel pairs (see the ruler in the 
photo, page 58 top right) and adjust the 
clamps to get all the distances as close as 
possible to each other. It helps to position 
a stiffener piece under each joint when 
clamping (photo above left). 

Trim the protruding biscuits and edges 
of the shelf frame so that the cut is the 
same length as the width of the leg at the 
dado (photo above center). Position, glue, 
and clamp all six legs to the shelf frame. 
Position the top frame on the ends of the 
legs in such a way that the interior angles 
are centered and flush with the back flat 
edge of each leg. Adjust as needed and 
clamp it in place. 

Measure the distance between the front 
outside edges of the legs (they should all 
be the same), subtract Vs", and use this 
dimension to miterthe apron pieces. Check 
the fit and end glue them to the legs only 
(they can be clamped to the top). When the 



Once the glued surfaces touch they’re very 
difficult to reposition. Cut the last piece to 
size only after the others are glued in place. 



Measure the distance between each leg 
pair—a Vte" fudge factor is acceptable and 
visually undetectable. This measurement, 
minus Vs", gives the apron length. 


glue has dried, remove the clamps and 
give the top to your helper to sand and fill. 

Cut a V 4 '' plywood shelf (F) to fit snugly 
into the rabbet in the shelf frame. Draw 
lines to connect the corners, and cut some 
veneer (cherry) into pieces just a little 
longer than the distance from the center 
line to the edge. Cutthem in half diagonally 
(photo, below left), position them in place, 
and trim all but one (11 of 12 ) to fit on the 
lines. Apply contact cement to the ply and 
veneer (except for that one piece) as per 
directions, and when ready carefully stick 
them down. Put the last one in position; 
mark, cut, and recheck the fit. Then apply 
the contact cement and stick it down. Glue 
the completed shelf into the shelf frame 
rabbet. 

Drill twelve angled V 4 " holes through 
the top of the aprons into the legs for 
dowels. Glue the dowels in place and trim 
them flush. Turn the table upside-down 
and drill and countersink a hole in the 
center of each apron for the screws to hold 
the top in place. Attach the top. 

Finish at your discretion, but here’s 
what I did. Call, or better yet, visit your local 
industrial chemical supply house and pick 
up potassium hydroxide (KOH). Also make 
sure you ask for and receive the safety 
sheet on this very caustic chemical; read it. 
Make sure you’re wearing safety goggles, 
an apron and vinyl or latex gloves. Mix 
about V 2 teaspoon of the KOH with 2/4 cup 
distilled water by slowly adding the KOH to 
the water, stirring continuously. A lot of 
heat is generated by this reaction if not 
done slowly. Paint or wipe the KOH solu¬ 
tion directly on the wood; the cherry turns 
a beautiful red-orange. Other woods will 
turn different colors; you may want to ex¬ 
periment. When the wood is the color 
you want, wipe with adamp cloth or sponge. 
Let the piece dry and then apply Briwax’s 
Antique Mahogany.® 
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Just for Fun 


A Simple Siring 'Puzzle 


by Hugh Foster 

You can make a lot of these simple stocking-stuffers quickly by setting up a fence with 
two stop blocks on your drill press. Position the stops to center W holes at^/ie" from the 
ends of V4" X 1” X 2" blocks. You’ll need two blocks per puzzle and an 18" length of cord 
tied in a loop with its loose ends trimmed off. 

The object of the puzzle is to untie the two blocks; then tie them back together so they 
look like they do in the silhouetted photo. Before you can give it to someone to solve, 
though, you have to tie them together yourself. The photos below show you how.[^ 




This is what step 
five looks like on 
the other side. 


Pull through 
enough string 
so that it will 
slip over the 
other block. 



7 


Then thread it back 
through the other 
hole in the second 
block. 




through one hole, 
and wrap it around 
the block. 




5 


Push the loop through the other side of 
the hole it went through in step three. 


Straighten out the loops 
until the puzzle looks like this. 


Untying the “Puzzle 

To untie the puzzle, simply reverse 
the procedure. Grasp one of the 
loops that wraps around a block 
and pull through enough slack to 
slip the loop off the block. 
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Project for the Shop 


Tool Box 


by Jeff Greef 

This tool box is based on a design used by woodworkers over the centuries, but it 
makes use of a modern innovation that wasn’t available until recently—plywood. Older 
tool boxes were made of solid planks joined with dovetails or nails. This can make a very 
sturdy box, but is invariably heavy. Over time, it may suffer the problems inherent with 
wide solid stock—splitting and warping due to moisture variation. 

Plywood is light, strong, and not noticeably affected by normal changes in humidity. 
The most difficult problem with plywood is joining it. Fancy joinery like dovetails is not 
feasible on thinner plywood. A large box joined with dovetails on VT' stock would 
probably break the joints when stressed. My solution was to use corner blocks where 
plywood joins plywood, and screws to fasten the blocks to the ply. The corner blocks only 
need to be thick enough to hold the screws. The structural integrity of the box comes 
from the strength of the plywood rather than the strength of the wooden frames. 

Jeff Greef works wood and writes about it in Soquel, California, 


Top Frame 




(E) 






. 25", 


Tool Box Cutting List 

Qty 

Part: 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

4 

A ' 

3/4" 

3/4" 

121/2" 

end frame rails 

2 

8 

3/4" 

3/4" 

38" 

top rails 

2 

C 

3/4" 

3/4" 1 

36" 

bottom rails 

4 

0 

%" 

3/4", 

23" 

end frame stiles 

2 

E 

3/4” 

3/4" 

23" 

top frame stiles 

2 

F 

3/4" 

3/4" 

221/2" 

bottom frame stiles 

2 

G 


4" 

23" 

handle plates 

2 

H 

3/4" 

3/4" 

23" 

top frame mullions 

2 

1 

3/4" 

3/4" 

22V2" 

bottom frame mullions 

2 

j 

V4" 

221/2" 

23" 

end panels 

3 

K 

V4" 

23" 

38" 

front/back/top 

1 

L 

V4" 

221/2" 

36" 

bottom panel 

3 

M 

V4" 

18" 

223/8" 

tray bottom 

2 

N 

1/2" 

IVa" 

21 %" 

tray sides 

2 

0 

1/2" 

1 

21%" 

tray sides 

2 

P 

V2 

35/8" 

21 %" 

tray sides 

2 

Q 

V2 

11/2" 

18" 

tray ends 

2 

R 

V2" 

1%" 

18" 

tray ends 

2 

s 

W 

35/8" 

18" 

tray ends 

6 

T 

3 / 4 " 

3 / 4 " 

36" 

runners 

2 

U 

3 / 4 " 

2" 

36" 

front box rail 

2 

V 

3 / 4 " 

2" 

21" 

side box rail 


55 " 


251/4" 


131/2" 



Figure 1. Top, Side and Bottom Frames 
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Begin by making the four frames that will 
function as the corner blocks forjoining the plywood. 
There are two identical frames for the box ends, and 
one frame each for the top and the bottom. The bottom 
frame is smaller than the top because it fits in between the 
sides. Cut the stock to the dimensions given in the Cutting List. 

Join the frames with open mortise and tenon joints at the 
corners, and through joints for the middle members. Begin by 
cutting the through mortises in the eight rails (A, B and C) that 
receive them (Figures 1 and 2). If you have a mortising chisel for 
your drill press, use it. If you don’t, bore a series of holes at each 
mortise location and chisel out the waste (photos 1 and 2). Be 
careful not to cut all the way through; once you are about halfway 
through, flip the part and repeat the procedure from the other side. 

Next cut the tenons on the ends of the stiles (D, E and F), 
handle plates (G) and mullions (H and I). Adjust their thickness to 
match the mortises they will fit into. All tenons are %" long. You 
can cut tenons on the table saw with a tenoning jig (see Issue #62 
for plans for the tenoning jig shown in photo 3) or any number of 
other methods. Once these are cut, make the open mortises to 
match these tenons. The reason for making the mortises and 


If you don‘t have a mortising 
chisel, drill out the waste and 
square up the holes by hand. 


241/4' 


121/2" 


Bottom Frame 


©L. 


-221/s''- 
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tenons in this order is that the through mortises are the most 
difficult to adjust for thickness, whereas the tenons and open 
mortises are far easier. Use the tenoning jig to cut these slots, or 
stand them on end and run them through the table saw against a 
high auxiliary fence. Use a solid support block behind the tenon 
so you can hold it square and steady as it passes through the 
blade. Make the mortises undersize; then gradually adjust the cut 
to enlarge them until they fit the tenons. Adjust the mortise width 
by moving the saw fence. 

Before assembling the side frames, cut the wide tenon on the 
handle plates (G) into two tenons to fit the two mortises that were 
cut in the rails. It is always best to reduce the amount of cross¬ 
grain gluing in any joint. Mark the wide tenon and make two saw 
cuts (photo 4): then chisel out the waste. 

Your parts should now appear as in photo 5. Test fit each 
frame to be sure that all the joints go together well; then glue and 


clamp as in photo 6. Check to be certain that the frames are 
square. The clamp pressure needn’t be excessive, but should be 
enough to be certain that all the joints close. 

The next step is to cut out the plywood panels (J.K and L) and 
tray bottoms (M). For this you’ll need two 4X8 sheets of VT' ply, 
or one 4X8 sheet and one 5x5 sheet. (Some hardwood plywood 
comes In 5 X 5 sheets, which will yield less waste.) \ used birch 
ply for my box because it’s tough. If you use thicker plywood, you’ll 
need to adjust some of the dimensions. 

Cut the tray sides (N, O and P) and ends (Q, R and S) out of 
V2" stock. Cut V4” X V2" rabbets on the ends of the tray ends. Glue 
and screw (or nail) the trays together, then attach the plywood 
bottoms. The trays ride on runners (T) that are fixed to the front 
and back panels (K). Carefully measure to locate these runners 
as shown in Figure 4, clamp them in place, and screw them on 
from the outside surface of the piece. 
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Photo 5 shows the frame pieces 
before assembiy; the damping 
set-up appears in the next shot 
In photo 7 the author has the 
chest on its back, trays in place, 
white he fits the front 



Begin assembling the box by screwing the end, bottom and top 
panels to their frames using 3 / 4 " screws. You may find that the 
frames don’t line up perfectly with the edges of the plywood, but 
they are relatively light and can be manipulated slightly to pull the 
edges into line. Locate the screws every 4" to 6". Next attach the 


ends to the bottom with 1V 2 '' screws 
driven through the end frame and ply 
into the bottom frame. Once this is 
completed, you can screw the back 
panel to the end and bottom frames. 
Be sure the runners for the trays are 
toward the top of the box. Place the 
box on its back and put the trays in 
place alongside their runners. Now 
lower the front down into position 
(photo 7), fitting the trays between the 
runners on the inside of the front. 
Screw down the front. 

Set the box upright and see that 
the trays slide freely. Now attach the 
box rails (U and V) along the inner rim 
of the box with screws driven from the 
outside, and fasten the four support 
angle irons^at each of the corners. I 
used four hinges to secure the top to 
the back, and found some standard 
box handles to attach to the handle 
plates. Don’t skimp on the casters for 
the bottom—they’ll carry a fair amount 
of weight. If you want to lock your box, 
or just secure it shut, install a latch for 
a padlock or a wooden wedge. 

Carpenters who take their boxes 
on the job usually build fixtures on the 
inside of the top to hold their saws. 
Design custom holders to fit your saws 
if you want to add this touch. 

Rub a candle on the runners to keep the trays moving freely. 
A coat or two of satin polyurethane will protect the outside, but I 
left the inside unfinished so the fresh smell of birch ply would 
persist. It’s been a few years, but it’s still there. @ 
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Curio 

Cabinet 


by H, Wesley Phillips 

When my sister informed me of her coming marriage, it was a 
good opportunity to build a project she’d wanted for some time. 
She collects music boxes but has little space to display them. So 
I decided to build a display case for her wedding present. 

It’s made of pine with framed glass shelves and doors. The 
shelves are set at fixed heights to add strength 
to the overall design. They can be spaced differ¬ 
ently for your specific needs, but if you do this, 
first consider what the overall appearance will 
be. Adjustable shelves may weaken the design. 

The first step is to select the wood. Your 
router will be pretty busy with this project so you 
may not want white oak. 1 chose #2 or “D” select 
yellow pine. When you purchase your lumber, 
try to match color and grain. Small, tight knots 
are acceptable. I cut and labeled all the pieces 
according to the Cutting List before assembly. 

You may want to make the door pieces after 
assembling the case. 

Mark the positions of the dadoes on the two 

H. Wesley Phillips is an electronics engineer and 
spare-time woodworker from Greer, SC. 


side panels (A) for the bottom (B) and the shelves, and the rabbet 
for the top support as shown in Figures 1 and 2. Butt the panels 
to each other and use a long straightedge or T-square to measure 
and mark each piece. The dadoes are wide and V/ deep; cut 
them with a %" straight bit in your router. I used the guide shown 
in the photo on the next page. Begin the cut from the rear apd stop 

short of the front edgei Finish 
from the frontto preventtearout. 
Lightly sand to remove any fuzz, 
but don’t widen the slot. Re¬ 
peat the process for the other 
side panel. Next, cut away the 
waste at the bottoms of each 
side as shown in Figure 1. Cut 
a Va” wide X %" deep rabbet on 
the inside rear of each panel to 
accept the back (C). 

Make the three shelf sup¬ 
port frames and the top support 
frame next. The shelf supports 
form a frame for the Vs" glass 
shelves. The top support adds 
rigidity to the case and pro- 
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vides a surface to mount the top and display light to. The supports 
are constructed with half lap joints. Set up the dado blade in the 
table saw to cut away half the thickness (about %") of the stock; 
set the fence with a stop block at 2" from the outside of the blade. 
The block prevents the work from binding with the blade. Make 
the cuts on all the supports (D and E). Test fit each joint, then glue 
and nail the underside with V 2 " brads while checking for square. 

After the glue dries, cut the rabbet for the glass shelves using 
a V4" rabbeting bit in your router. Set the bit to depth to slightly over 
Vs" to insure the glass does not protrude above the support. 
Square the corners with a chisel and sand them for final finish 
now, before assembly. 


6 2" brass hinges 

2 1” diameter door knobs 


glass clips 


Vg" X 6%" X 31 Tg'' glass shelves 


Vg” X ^ 2 %" X 22 %" glass door tops 


Vg'* X 125/3" X 23'4'' glass door bottoms 


1 display light 


Figure 1. Assembly 


Supplies 
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Make a guide like the one shown 
here to rout the dadoes in the 
side panels. 



Cut the waste from the bottoms 
of the side panels with a saber 
saw. 



To cut half lap joints for the sup- 
port frames, set the dado blades 
Vs" high and the fence (plus 
spacer block) 2” from the far 
side of the blade. 



Test fit each half lap joint; then 
glue and nail the underside with 
V2" brads while checkmg for 
square. 



Next, drill six oblong holes in the top support frame for the 
screws that secure the top (F). These oblong holes should run in 
the direction that crosses the grain of the top to allow it to expand 
and contract with changes in humidity. Sand the top support 
frame and the inside of the side panels before continuing. 

The sides, frames, and bottom can now be assembled. Mark 
the center line of each dado on the outside of both side panels and 
lay one panel on the bench with the dadoes facing up. Apply glue 


to the bottom dado and insert the bottom. Make sure the back 
edge is flush with the rabbet for the back. 

Repeat the process for the three shelf support frames. Use a 
wooden mallet to help persuade the supports into the dadoes if 
needed. If there’s any discrepancy in width, trim the shelves from 
the front when the glue is dry. Remember to face the rabbets for 
the glass shelves up. Apply glue to all the dadoes on the other side 
panel and set it on top of the supports and shelf. Glue and nail the 
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top support in place. Clamp lightly where needed; slide in the back 
and nail it in place without glue. You can make life a little easier 
by staining the back before installing it. Make sure the top of the 
back is even with the top of the top support frame. If your plywood 
back is square, the cabinet should also be square. If you don’t 
trust that, measure the opposite diagonals and adjust the clamps 
until the measurements are equal. Nail the frames and the bottom 
in place along the dado centerline. 


Curio Cabinet Cutting List 


. Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

' 2 

A 


103 / 8 " 

59 '/ 4 " 

sides 

1 

B 

3/; 

10 ” 

35 ” 

bottom 

1 

c 

V4" 

CO 

573/4" 

back 

8 

D 

^4" 

2 ” 

35 ” 

frame sides 

8 

E 

3/4" 

2 ” 

10 ” 

frame ends 

3 

F 

3/4" 

41/4" 

391/4" 

top 

1 

G 

3/4" 

214" 

34V2” 

top facing support 

1 

H 

3/4” 

2 " 

34V2” 

bottom facing support 

1 

I 

3/4" 

4 ” 

34 ' 4 " 

back support 

1 

J 

^4" 

314" 

I6V2” 

top rail (left door) 

1 

K 

3/;' 

2 ” 

I6V2" 

center rail (left door) 

1 

L 

^4" 

23/4" 

I6V2" 

bottom rail (left door) 

1 

M 

^4" 

34" 

16 ” 

top rail (right door) 

1 

N 

%•' 

2 " 

16 ” 

center rail (right door) 

1 

0 

3/4" 

23/4" 

16 ” 

bottom rail (right door) 

3 

P 

3/4" 

2 " 

503/4" 

door stiles 

1 

Q 

3/4" 

2V2" 

503/4" 

rabbeted door stile 

1 

R 

3/4" 

3 " 

32 " 

top face frame rail 

' 1 

s 


2 " 

32 " 

bottom face frame rat! 

2 

T 

3/4" 

2 ” 

591/4" 

face frame stiles 

1 

u 

3/4" 

414" 

*62" 

skirt materia! 

1 

V 

3/4" 

IV2" 

*62" 

dentil moulding material 


‘special cuts 



Apply glue to the bottoms of the With the frames and facing sup- 
dadoes in the side paneis and ports attached, install the light 
insert the support frames. on the top support’s front edge. 

When biscuit-joining the top panel, keep the end biscuits at least 1" 
away from the edges. Rout the profile in them with a V 2 " cove bit. 
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To make the arch on the top door rails, first center and lay out the curve on the shorter one (M). Then 
align the two back to back and nail them together in the waste area. Cut the curve on the band saw and 
smooth it with a drum sander in the drill press. 


Glue and nail the top facing support (G), bottom facing support 
(H) and the back support (I) into position as shown in the Figures. 
Check the shelf support frames and bottom shelf to see if they 
stick out beyond the front edge of the side panels. If they do, plane 
or sand them until they’re flush. Now is a good time to attach the 
lighting fixture to the front edge of the top support. 

To make the top (F), glue up a panel slightly larger than 
needed, alternating the growth rings. Biscuit-join the top pieces 
keeping the end biscuits at least 1" away from the finished edges. 
When the glue is dry, scrape away the excess and plane or sand 
smooth. Cut the profile on the front and side edge with a V 2 " cove 
bit in your router. 

If you haven’t already cut the door rails (J,K,L,M,N and O) and 
stiles (P and Q), do so now. Note that the right and left doors are 
not identical. The right stile of the left door (Q) is V 2 " wider than the 
other stiles and the left door rails are all V 2 " longer than the right 
door rails. You will need to cut two rabbets in order to allow the 
right door to overlap the left. This detail is important and should 
not be omitted—otherwise a gap between the doors will be 
obvious when the display light is on. Label each piece of each 
door to prevent errors in assembly. Align them all together and 
mark for the half lap joints. Set up the table saw as before and cut 
the joints. 

Lay out the arch on the top rails (J and M), centering the curve 
on the shorter rail. Align and nail the two top rails back to back in 
the waste area and cut the curve with the band saw as shown in 
the photos here. Use a drum sander in the drill press to sand the 
curved area smooth. 

Glue and clamp the door frames together using two #6 X %" 
brass screws per joint on the inside if desired. Route a %" wide 
X Va" deep rabbet for the glass panels on the inside of each door 
frame and square up the corners with a sharp chisel. The glass 
should not be installed until after you’ve completed all the 
finishing work. Cut a V 2 " wide X deep rabbet on the right front 
side of the left door, and a matching rabbet on the left rear side 
of the right door. 

With the case lying on its back, test fit the doors and the face 
frame members (R,S and T). If you’re going to use a mortised 
hinge, mark and cut the mortises on the doors and face frame 


stiles at this time. Measure the depth of the hinge when closed 
and set the dado blade to one half this height. Attach the doors to 
the face frame stiles and test fit again. With everything in place, 
mark the position of the two rails and secure them in place. Glue 
and nail the face frame stiles in place. Sand the exterior surface 
of the case until it’s ready to finish. It’s much easierto do now than 
after the skirt and moulding are in place. 

Use a V 2 " ogee or cove bit in your router to form the profile on 
the top edge of the skirt material (U). (it’s easier to do this first, then 
cut the individual pieces to approximate length). Cut the miters to 
the proper length on the front piece then measure and make the 
cutout on your bandsaw. Smooth the cutout with the drum sander 
in your drill press. Nail the front skirt into place. Cut the miters on 
the front ends of the side skirts, put them into position and mark 
the back end cuts. Make these cuts; then drawthe cutout line. Nail 
the two pieces together in the cutout area, and cut both pieces on 
your band saw. Sand the cutouts. Glue the miters and nail the side 
skirts in place. 

Make the dentil moulding (V) around the top of the case with 
the router using a jig similar to the one shown in Popular 
Woodworking, issue 59, page 90. First, rout the V 2 " cove in the 
bottom edge of the whole piece, change bits and then cut the 
dentils. Measure the front piece, cut the miters and nail the 
molding in place. Cut the miters on the side pieces, hold them in 
place, and mark and cut the ends. Nail them in place. 

Fill all the nail holes with a neutral latex putty and sand when 
dry. Go over the whole piece with fine paper until you’re happy. 
I finished this piece using light brown Briwax. The wax and stain 
are combined; rub on—rub off. For the location of your local 
dealer call 1-800-5-BRIWAX. 

The glass for the shelves and doors is Vs" thick (double 
strength). Measure the opening for each shelf and door and 
subtract Vi e" from the length and Vie" from the width of each. I had 
the glass cut to size by my local glass and mirror shop. The 
shelves are held in place by gravity and should be removed when 
you move the case. The door glass is held in with flush mounting 
window screen clips. I purchased the light at a lamp shop—it’s 
manufactured by ALKCO, 11500 W. Melrose Ave, P.O. Box 
1389, Franklin Park, IL 60131 (708) 451-0700.® 
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Don's Ultimate 

Lathe 





Up top are two of Don’s pieces —a wormy 
spatted pecan bowt and a Hopi-inspired 
wainut bowt. Above rights Don turns cam¬ 
phor wood on his massive home-buiit tathe. 


by Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 

After using a conventional lathe for years, Don Schneider 
decided he wanted a lathe expressly for turning large bowls. The 
more he looked, the more frustrated he became. “Nobody makes 
a lathe that’s specifically for bowl turning, and the ones that come 
close to being bowl lathes are very expensive.” He found an 
English-made lathe on which he could turn a 15" bowl, but he 
wanted one that would handle bowl blanks up to 28" or 29". 

“There’s no way to do that on a standard lathe. Almost all 
lathes are made for spindle turning—turning between centers. 
You can turn a bowl on them almost as an afterthought. Or, if you 
try to do it outboard, it’s too dangerous. What you have is a free- 
spinning block of wood, with no tool rest. The only way to fashion 
a tool rest for use with a very large bowl is to use a free-standing 
floor tool rest. But a lathe vibrates when you turn it on, and as 
you’re cutting, it continues to vibrate slightly, and a tool rest 

Carolee Boyies-Sprenkel is a free-lance writer in Quincy, Florida. 
Her subject, Don Schneider, is a woodworker in Tallahassee, Florida, 
whose bowls and wood sculptures have won prizes in international 
competition. 


attached to the lathe will vibrate with it. A free-standing tool rest 
doesn’t vibrate, which means you can’t get a really smooth cut. 
You can do rough but not fine work. Another problem is that the 
stock is turning backwards. Instead of working on the left-hand 
side, you’re working on the right, so all the tools are skewed in the 
wrong direction.” After a lot of frustration, Don decided to build his 
own lathe. Here's how he explained it to me. 


Make It Solid 


For feet, I mounted five 2" maple blocks to a 28" square piece 
of 3 / 4 " plywood. On that bottom, I built a tall, tapered base by 
laminating pieces of heavy-duty particle board for weight and 
pieces of plywood for stability. The layers alternate and are held 
together with carpenter’s glue and 2" square drive screws. The 
base tapers gradually in steps. It tapers to 24" square through the 
bottom 7". The sides are straight for the next 17"; then they narrow 
for the next 8" until the structure is 20" square. The sides then 
continue straight up to a height of 52". 

The back side of the base has three openings. The first, a 12" 
X 14" X 14" hole starting 12" off the floor, 
holds extra weight. When turning a large or 
heavy piece, you can put lead weights in 
the opening to help stabilize the lathe. 

The second opening, starting 25" from 
the floor and measuring 6V2" X 6V2", goes 
all the way through. The lathe bed, a 6" X 
6" pine heart beam, passes through the 
base here and is supported by it. The 
beam is long enough to permit turning a 
piece of stock up to eight feet long, and can 
be replaced with a longer beam if neces¬ 
sary. It’s not fastened to the base, but 
secured with hardwood wedges, making it 
fairly easy to move or replace. The free 
end of the bed timber is supported by two 
additional pieces of 6" X 6" heart pine, at 
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one end to fit the end of the lathe bed. I trimmed the legs so the 
bed is level, and bolted them to the beam. 

Above the opening for the lathe bed is a third cavity for the 
moving parts of the lathe. Starting 34" off the floor, it’s 16" X 12" 
X 12", just large enough for the motor and transmission. This 
opening does not continue through to the front of the lathe in order 
to protect the moving parts from dust (and the operator from the 
moving parts). 

I capped the base with a 2" thick hardwood top made of edge- 
glued strips of walnut and holly. Close to the back of the top, I 
made a 234" X IVa opening, 234" from the back edge and parallel 
with it. Also, before installing the cap, you’ll need to sandwich in 
two pairs of steel plates for reinforcement (more on this later). I 




Don safvaged the tail stock from 
an old metalworking lathe and 
mounted it on a custom-welded 
frame which bolts around the 
bed beam. Note the long ram. 


This tool rest with its horizontal 
arm and set-screw fittings per- 
mits the turner to reach any part 
of the bowl on either side of the 
lathe. 



finished the entire base with eleven coats of polyurethane. The 
weight of the base alone is 550 pounds. Not only is it stable, it’s 
aesthetically pleasing (in its own massive way). 

The head stock holds the work high enough so I can work 
comfortably while standing. It seems that every commercial lathe 
is built 33" to 37" off the floor—fine for someone 5’6" or 57" tall. 
This one’s 54" off the floor. 

Make It Move 

Once the base and lathe bed were finished, I found a 1V 2 " 
diameter, 18" long steel rod to serve as a shaft for mounting the 
faceplate and bowl stock. A friend who works at a local machine 
shop turned the back end of the shaft (where it links to the 



Above is the lathe top and the shaft. Note the 4'* pulley going down 
to the transmission, and the two pillow block bearings. The threaded 
“business” end of the shaft faces the camera. 


The photo below shows the back of the lathe. The motor is hidden 
inside the top opening behind the transmission which is bolted to an 
oak plate and runners. The rails, end plate and transmission are 
visible. The power cord rises to the left. 
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transmission) down to 1" in diameter to accommodate a 4" V- 
pulley with a 1" inside diameter and a 4" outside diameter. On the 
“business” end, he turned 8 threads to the inch for a distance of 
1 V4". The shaft will now accept a standard faceplate. 

To support the shaft I bolted a pair of Series E-type pillow 
block bearings to the top of the lathe base. The shaft assembly is 
reinforced under each bearing by sandwiching the base cap 
between a pair of Vie" steel plates, each 4" X 16". Thus the 
bearings and shaft are bolted to both the hardwood top and the 
steel plates. 

I spent a lot of time thinking about different kinds of motors and 
the devices they power. The solution is simple enough—a stan¬ 
dard two-horsepower motor I picked up for less than $50, and a 
transmission from an old riding lawn mower. 

The problem is how to reduce the speed enough to permit 
turning large stock. Most lathes start out around 450 and go up to 
2000 rpm, but that’s too fast for bowl-turning. What you need for 
a large bowl is about 125 rpm to start, with a top speed of around 
1000 rpm. To get that kind of speed variance without a transmis¬ 
sion would require a whole pocketful of different sized pulleys. 

I worked out the necessary pulley sizes by trial and error—an 
RPM indicator checked the speed of rotation using 2", 4" and 6" 
V-pulleys. A standard 1V 2 " pulley at the motor and a 4" pulley on 
either side of the transmission resulted in 125 rpm. The other 
speeds on the transmission bring the rate of spin up to 950 rpm, 
which is just fine. The transmission happens to be a Peerless 
Model 90, and is identical in speeds to the ones still made today. 

In order to connect the motor directly to the transmission 
without the use of idler arms, I bolted the motor vertically to the 
back of the housing opening in the base structure, with the shaft 
for the pulley at the bottom. A 2" V-pulley—the only 2" pulley in 
the entire assembly—was mounted to the motor shaft. If at some 


Partial List of Materials 


• five 2" maple block legs 

• 3 / 4 " X 28" X 28" plywood bottom plate 

• heavy-duty particle board and plywood panels lami¬ 
nated to form the base structure 

• 6" X 6" pine heart beam for the lathe bed 

• hardwood wedges 

• two 6" X 6" heart pine beams for the bed legs 

• 2" thick top of edge-glued strips of walnut and holly 

• two pairs of Vie" X 4" X 16" steel reinforcing plates 

• 18" X 1V 2 " diameter steel rod for mounting turning stock 

• one pair of Series E-type pillow block bearings 

• standard two-horsepower motor 

• Peerless Model 90 transmission with 4" pulley 

• 2" V-puliey 

• two 1" X 2" X 15" red oak runners 

• V 4 " X 1" X 15" red oak end piece 

• 3 / 4 " X 12" X 15" red oak transmission base plate 

• two table-leg anchors 

• the tail stock from an old metal-turning lathe 

• V 4 X 3 V 2 " X 24" steel, bent to fit around the bed beam 

• lengths of steel rod, galvanized pipe and assorted fittings 
for custom tail stock pieces and tool rests 


point I want to change the speeds, this is the logical place to do 
it. Replacing this 2" pulley with a 4" one will double the rpm’s. 

Here’s how I mounted the motor and transmission. I started 
with a pair of 15" long 1 ” X 2" wood runners in the outside bottom 
corners of the motor cavity. They extend 4" out of the opening. 
Across the ends of the runners, I bolted a piece of 3 / 4 ” thick red 
oak, 2 " high and 15" long. The transmission is bolted to a piece 
of red oak 3 / 4 " thick and slightly under 12 " wide, with a hole drilled 
in it for the transmission shaft. Using two table leg anchors as 
bolts, I secured the oak piece across the ends of the runners to 
the edge of this oak plate. The transmission shaft, with a 4" pulley 
on it, extends through the plate beneath the transmission and 
connects to the motor pulley with a V-belt. By tightening the 
anchors, I can pull the transmission away from the motor, thus 
tightening the V-belt between them as it stretches with wear. I ran 
another belt from the shaft on the side of the transmission up 
through the hole in the cap of the base structure to the pulley on 
the turning shaft. 

Add A Tail 

To find a tail stock that would accommodate a 40" bowl blank, 
I had to do a bit of digging. I found an old metal-turning lathe in 
a junkyard and took the tail stock from that. It’s mounted to a 
three-sided steel framework that raises it 20" from the lathe bed. 
A blacksmith friend of mine bent a piece of steel 3 V 2 " wide, V4" 
thick, and slightly less that 24" long, into an “open square” that fits 
around the lathe bed. On the side where the two ends of the 
square meet, the smith welded a 3 / 4 " nut above the opening and 
a V2" nut below. I can secure the tail stock to the bed by mounting 
it on the open square base and dropping a 3" X V2" bolt through 
the 3 / 4 " nut and threading it into the V2" nut. 

My friend at the machine shop turned a tail stock piece 18" 
long. 1 like to work on a big bowl from the side, and if 1 have a 
standard tail stock piece, which is about 2" or 2 V 2 " long, I can’t get 
close enough to my work. By adding this long ram, I can set the 
tail stock in as extra support on the work and tighten it down. I can 
still work on either side of the lathe, on the top of the tail stock 
piece, or on the bottom of it. I can move all around my lathe, which 
you can’t do with a standard lathe. The tail stock can be adjusted 
in and out a distance of about 4". 

The same open square mounting serves the tool rest. The 
blacksmith mounted a short piece of galvanized pipe with a 1 Ve" 
inside diameter to the top of the mount, and then welded a V2" nut 
to the side of the pipe. He drilled out the side of the pipe to accept 
a threaded handle, which created a set screw-type fitting for a 1 ” 
outside diameter piece of pipe which is inserted in the pipe on top 
of the mount. 

I use two different tool rest supports. One is simply a straight 
piece of pipe that fits into the tool rest base, topped with another 
set screw fitting to accept the tool rest. The other is made of three 
short pieces of pipe connected by right-angle elbows. With it, I 
can position myself wherever I need to achieve the safest and 
most effective turning. 

When the lathe was finished, I padded the floor under it with 
a rubber mat and leveled the tool with hardwood shims. 

I don’t know of anyone who makes a lathe with a 40-inch swing 
over the bed. Even if someone did, I think it would have to be in 
the $3000 to $4000 range. With a little scrounging, I was able to 
build mine for less than $500. ® 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 




ElEqANCE wiih 

EdQE 

ChAMfERS 


by James E. Seitz 


Need a simple but elegant way to dress up projects? Try decorative edge chamfers 
on clear-grained horizontal sections of plain pieces, especially at eye level. Consider 
placing a gracefully curved bevel on the edges of chairs, tables, chests, bookshelves and 
fireplace mantels. Any furniture or cabinetry with aflat trim board positioned like an apron 
or valance may be right for this creative touch. Add a bit of carving to the shelf in the closet 
where guests hang their coats, and you’ll hear about it. 

If your closets are equipped with sheet metal shelving, drill holes every foot along the 


metal face and attach a carved strip from the back with short wood screws. You’ll 
probably find the warmth of a wood strip finished in the natural to be a welcome 



Draw the ogees after measuring intervals 
and marking guidelines. 


replacement for the painted sheet metal shelving so often built into homes today. 
Such evidence of craftsmanship can increase the value of a house. People admire 


James E. Seitz, Ph.D., is the aut/ior of Woodcarving: A Designer’s Notebook (Sterling). 


Use a square to transfer the layout to the 
strip's edge. 


Make the straight cuts in the design with a 
fine-biaded saw. 


Carve the sweeping curves with a fiat chisel 
(bevel down) and a hardwood mallet. 
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the care taken to decorate places that usually receive nothing 
more than a coat of paint; such care within closets, for example, 
will enhance one’s impression of the entire house. 

An Easy Process 

Always plan and complete the edge carving of a strip before 
attaching it, and whenever possible make the attachment before 
installing the shelf. Of course, closet shelves are usually fixed in 
place long before the idea of decorating them comes to mind. In 
such cases, merely carve a piece of the size needed for use as 
an apron and nail or screw it in place beneath the lip of the shelf. 
Make the strip nearly equal to the shelf’s length (allowing for a 
slight end clearance) and about 2 V 2 " to 3" wide for closets of 
ordinary proportions. 

Select wood for the apron strip that blends with the piece you’ll 
attach it to. It should have fairly straight grain and no checks or 
serious blemishes. After cutting and smoothing the strip, prepare 
it for carving by pencilling in guidelines. Mark off the part to be 
carved, leaving an uncarved section at each end, and divide the 
distance into equally spaced sections according to the size of the 
ogee you want to carve. You should normally allow several inches 
of uncut distance at each end of the strip. Draw the gauge line for 
the ogee’s height a distance from the edge about equal to the 
thickness of the board. In that way, the carving will result in a 
chamfer of about 45°. 

Considerable personal discretion and sense of proportion 
enter into the design. The length of the repeated curve, the 
number of repetitions and the height of the ogee all contribute to 




Attaching Edge-Chamfered Strips To Shelves 


the beauty of the design. Try extending or shortening sections of 
the curve from one piece of wood to the next. When making the 
layout, draw the sweeping curves of the ogee on both the edge 
and the face of the strip. At first use a template cut from cardboard 
in the shape of the repeated section, but learn to sketch the lines 
freehand between guide points. Draw with a soft lead pencil and 
press lightly so you can easily remove all traces of the lines after 
carving. 

Chisel, Mallet, and Saw 

Make the straight cuts with a hacksaw before carving. Also 
make cuts at the mid-point of each deep curve for guiding the 
chisel to the right depth. Shape the chamfer with a flat chisel. Pay 
close attention to holding the chisel at the proper angle when 
tapping it with the mallet—you don’t want to drive it deeper than 
the design requires. Always make stop cuts to prevent the grain 
of the wood from splitting too far. Complete the carving with chisel 
and mallet by removing the wood clear to the pencilled lines. 
Shape and smooth the ogee to its final form by paring the curves 
with the chisel. Sand them sparingly with a fine abrasive, and only 
where it’s necessary to remove a rough spot. 

To attach the apron strip to a shelf board, lightly glue and either 
screw or nail it into place by driving the fasteners through the top 
surface of the shelf board. Allow about a overhang. 

For a final finish I recommend a coat or two of polyurethane 
over the raw wood, if you choose paint or stain, it should be light 
in color. Dark colors tend to hide the carving, especially in closets 
with overhead lighting.!^ 
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by Valerie Balser Winn 

For dentist and woodworker Ken Smith, 
decay has taken on a unique meaning. He 
may fight it in his profession, but he culti¬ 
vates it in his hobby—he turns decayed or 
spalted wood into bowls, vases and other 
sculpture. Ken finds that spalted wood 
provides a fascinating and challenging 
medium for him and his lathe. 

“I try to create beauty from a decaying 
piece of wood.” It’s also ironic that his 
supply of spalted wood results from the 
hurricanes of the Gulf Coast. “The destruc¬ 
tion caused by the storms provides this 
beautiful wood.” Some of the best sources 
of uncommon spalted wood are dead and 
fallen trees, especially those that have 
been lying around for some time. 

One year after Hurricane Elena swept 
through the area in 1985, Ken found his 
first pieces. They were from a magnolia 
tree that had fallen on a neighbor's prop¬ 
erty. When he saw the wood, he thought 
that it might be spalted. The ends of the log 
displayed the pattern of dark lines, known 
as zone lines, that are the trademark of 
spalted wood. 

“I wasn’t completely sure it was spalted, 
but I took it home and cut off the end of the 
log with the saw. I knew immediately that 
this was a rare jewel of nature and my first 
sample of spalted wood. I was very excited 
that it was magnolia, a real piece of South¬ 
ern heritage.” Because the magnolia— 

Dr. Ken Smith works wood (and teeth) in 
Gautier, Mississippi. Free-lance writer 
Valerie Balser Winn also lives in Gautier. 


Dr. Smith’s 

Spalted Wood 



Mississippi’s state tree—is not harvested 
in the South, finding it was rare and spe¬ 
cial. Most of the magnolia trees that have 
to be removed in urban areas are burned. 

Working with spalted wood takes 
stamina. Not only does turning the brittle, 
porous wood require skill, but waiting as 
long as two years before it is ready for 
turning can test one’s patience, too. The 
waiting period is part of the cycle of giving 
the temperamental wood new life. 

Spalting in wood is caused by water 
and fungus. It usually occurs in fallen wood 
over a two-year period. First, fungus per¬ 
vades it. This initial stage is called incipi¬ 
ent decay. After the fungus establishes 
itself, it advances until the wood fiber is 
decomposed. The dark lines result from 
the fungus advancing into the wood with its 
carbonaceous deposits. At this point, the 
small filaments of two competing fungi 
clash. Ken compares wood in the spalting 
process to plywood or sheetrock that gets 
wet. Where the water stain stops it leaves 
a sprawling pattern. The spalting process 
in wood, however, is more complex. 

It’s affected by weather and locale. Ken 
recommends moist, dark, forest-like ar¬ 
eas for finding the best spalted wood. 
Rich, dark soil helps to start spalting. Mush¬ 
rooms near fallen logs, rotting leaves and 
moss are good indicators of spalted pieces. 

The process occurs at different rates 
for different trees, depending on climate 
and location. Magnolia spalts in about one 
year. Under the right conditions, spalting 
occurs consistently in birch, beech, maple, 


elm, gum and most fruitwood trees. Most 
of the “white wood" hardwoods show good 
spalting. In addition to magnolia, Ken’s 
supply consists of cypress, sycamore, oak, 
hickory, pecan, maple, gum, popcorn and 
dogwood. Oak sometimes spalts, and he 
has a small supply of it. The best oak 
spalting occurs in the southern states. 

Although most spalting occurs within 
two years, some wood, such as white 
birch, spalts a little faster. Soft maple will 
spalt in two to four years while rock maple 
takes from two to five years. It’s very 
important to find the wood at the right 
stage of decay. If it has decayed too long, 
it will be too rotten to work with. Found too 
early, it will not have developed the thick 
lines which give it its distinctiveness. 

Ken searches for spalted wood every 
winter, avoiding snakes, bugs and other 
creatures. He spends hours searching the 
nearby rivers and adjacent areas. After it’s 
found, the wood must then go through a 
drying-out, storage process so that it’s 
just right for working. If the wood is moved 
indoors too quickly, it will crack. He leaves 
it outside, but coats the ends of the logs 
with latex paint or wax so it doesn’t lose its 
moisture too fast. His wood goes from the 
forest to the drying shed and then to his 
shop. By collecting every year, he builds 
up a constant harvest. 

Ken values every piece he finds. “One 
thing IVe learned about spalted wood is 
that what you think may be too far gone, 
changes once it dries out." 

“Working with spalted wood is like try- 
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ing to sandpaper a sponge; and every 
piece is uniquely different.” One thing that 
makes this wood different and difficult to 
work is its texture. It is light, porous and 
extremely rough. It takes quite a bit of 
getting used to. It took Ken many hours to 
learn how to turn a piece without destroy¬ 
ing it. “I wasted a lot of wood, but I had a lot 
of fun.” 

Wearing a face-shield is a must be¬ 
cause spalted wood contains dead bugs 
and other debris which can fly out while the 
wood is spinning. It’s also common to hit 
certain areas in the wood which cause it to 
break apart. 

Ken uses a variety of techniques. He’s 
found that filling in some of the holes in the 
wood with epoxy and sawdust before sand¬ 
ing gives the wood a smoother finish and 
camouflages the holes so they look like 
part of the spalting process. Techniques 
vary from one piece to another because 
of the density of the wood. Some 
pieces are dense enough to be 
worked like a regular piece of 
wood, but if the decay is more 
advanced, it may need to be 
painted with carpenter’s glue 
mixed with water. Before turn¬ 
ing, Ken cuts most of the wood ■ 
into acircular shape orashape 
that will resemble the finished 
piece. After it’s shaped, it can 
be left that way for a while to 
complete shrinking. 

Tools must be very, very 
sharp for turning spalted wood 


because it does not scrape well. “When 
you hit one of the holes, it knocks a big 
chunk out. Sometimes these holes can be 
filled in with glue and sawdust, but usually 
you just start with another piece.” 

Sanding is especially time-consuming. 
Usually he’ll begin sanding a piece with 
30-grit paper to knock the wood surface 
down. Then he progresses to 400-grit and 
#0000 steel wool. There are no shortcuts 
in working with this wood to get it smooth. 
He often uses a drill with flapper attach¬ 
ments. Sometimes he uses sponge-type 
sanding devices, sometimes a homemade 
valve stem with sandpaper attached to it 
forgetting 
at the 


inside of small bowls. 

For finishing pieces, Ken sometimes 
uses a mixture of one-half polyurethane 
and tung oil. He also coats pieces succes¬ 
sively with tung oil, using steel wool be¬ 
tween coats. Other finishing touches call 
for polishing with jeweler’s rough or bees¬ 
wax. 

The shape of the vessel he makes 
depends on the texture of the wood, and 
most of all, on the spalting pattern. Rough, 
full shapes seem to show the wood’s pat¬ 
tern best. “All in all, this seems a great way 
to display the waste and fury of nature— 
and have fun in the process.” H 
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TOOL TALK ^Y^ANTCM) WILK 


Shop Gadgets 



by Sanford Wilk 

The American Heritage Dictionary 6ei\nes the word gadget as 
a “small specialized mechanical device.” The thirteen gadgets 
tested here, of course, are or claim to be of benefit to woodwork¬ 
ers. Most are designed to work side by side with power tools, but 
a few work on their own. We tested devices that duplicate unusual 
angles, a bench designed for quick access, and even a machine 
that can make rigid laminate flexible. Prices range from under $40 
up to $200; all are list prices. They make great stocking stuffers! 


with that increment, however, you can 
micro-adjust the rack by shimming it and 
get as tight as 0.001". Add to that a series 
of color-coded plastic templates that snap 
into the jig and position it for the joint you 
intend to make. You don’t need tp locate 
the dovetail by measuring —just line up the colored marks. Even 
a novice can get the kind of accurate layouts that once only an 
expert woodworker with plenty of time could manage. “Gadget" 
may not be a fair description of the Incra system. It’s an impres¬ 
sive fast layout device — our tester chose to build a router table 
especially for it. Now that’s a vote of confidence. (Taylor Design 
Group, Inc., Box 810262, Dallas, TX 75381.214-243-7943) 


Magna-Sc»t Jointer Knife Setting Jig 


incra Aiignment/Indexing System 

This tool consists of the Incra Jig, Fence, and Right Angle 
Fixture ($124.95). The professional, as well as the inexperienced 
woodworker, can benefit from this system. You can produce 
extremely accurate dovetails in a vast variety of sizes and 
shapes. So great are the options here, that you’re limited only by 
your creativity. And the system isn’t limited to dovetails. With the 
aid of a drill press, the gadget will make a series of perfectly 
spaced holes. It can be used just as readily on the table saw for 
indexing operations. Let’s say you want to inlay a jewelry box 
cover with several different woods. Using the Incra System, you 
can shift over a prescribed distance for each cut and be confident 
that they’ll all be exactly where you want them. 

Basically, the Incra Jig is designed around a sawtooth rack 
system with V32" increments between notches. If you’re not happy 

Sanford Wilk, a builder and organic architect in Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts. heads a team of craftsmen who evaluate tools under actual 
working conditions. 


This little item effectively eliminates the time and hassle 
traditionally associated with getting your jointer knives set just so. 
It incorporates two bars that each contain three magnets. The 
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bars attach themselves to the jointer’s outfeed table—the typical 
leveling standard for machines. The bars project over the cutter 
head with another magnet suspending the knife at exactly the 
same height as the outfeed table. The jig allows perfect align¬ 
ment, and frees up your hands to tighten down the knife. If you 
nick both blades, you can still get a good cut on the jointer by using 
the jig to offset the blades. 

As an option, you can spend a little more and buy a solid 
carbide version that magnetically suspends solid carbide knives. 
It can also be used on magnet-resistant outfeed tables such as 
aluminum alloys. Thanks to its 13-ounce weight, it will stand 
correctly even if the magnets refuse contact. The manufacturer 
offers a no-questions-asked, money-back guarantee if your unit 
ever fails to give you tolerances at least as good as 0.001". We 
doubt you’ll ever take them up on the offer. ($49.95, Uniquest 
Corporation, Box 7768, Murray, UT 84107) 


switched over to a flat doweling machine, then you still might want 
to consider this gadget simply to extend your shop’s capabilities. 
($60.00, Porter-Cable, 4825 Highway 45 North, Jackson, TN 


Outwater Plastic Hole Cutter 


This unique gizmo is an adjustable hole saw. It makes round 
holes in all types of materials and comes with both a high speed 
steel and a carbide knife. The steel is good for drywall, 
wood, and plastics, and the carbide makes nice cuts in 
aluminum, brass, fiberglass and solid surface materi¬ 
als like Cohan. It will cut a hole as large as 6 ^/q' in 
diameter and as thick as 1 ^/V'. A built-in debris shield 
is integrated into the unit. The shield is clear, so you 
can see the hole as it’s being cut and it really contains 
the debris, which is a great feature, especially when 
making overhead cuts. Two other features emphasize 
operator comfort — a compression spring that serves 
as a shock absorber during the cut, and a balance bar 
that counteracts the inertia of the cutter arm as it spins. 
Together, the two make for a very smooth cut without 
rattling the woodworker. We tested the unit in hard¬ 
wood plywood, and despite the thin veneer on the face 
of the stock, we had no splintering. It cut as smooth as 
a razor and the results were just as good on other types 
of material. ($79.95, Outwater Plastic Industries Inc., 4 
Passaic Street, Wood-Ridge, NJ 07075. 
800-888-0880) 


Paragauge 

Saw Alignment System 

This device aligns the fence with the 
saw blade to assure that both are parallel. 
It also gives you a measurement from 
fence to saw blade, and the blade height. 
You’re really not limited to the table saw 
here, either. You can use it on any tool with 
a fence system. A fence that’s not set true 
to the blade can result in kickback as well 
as expensive stock blunders. This tool 
takes the error out of the equation with 
speed and ease. By adjusting the two 


Porter-Cable MorTen Mortise And Tenon Jig 

This inexpensive router accessory makes quick work of mor¬ 
tise and tenon joints common in furniture making. A single guide 
plate functions on one side as a layout for the mortise and on the 
other as a guide for the tenon. By C-clamping it to your workpiece 
and aligning the template over the spot you want to cut, you’ve 
already completed the hard part. Now run your router around the 
guide’s edges. No fancy layout work is required and the simplicity 


of the unit, in both construction and use, is 
unrivalled by any other mortising method I 
know of. 

Nowadays everyone’s hot for biscuit 
joiners because they're easy to use and 
speed production. But there still are some 
diehard mortise and tenon folks out there 
who claim greater stability and a larger 
glue surface. If you haven’t become new¬ 
fangled yet, take a look at this jig. If you’ve 
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sliding bars, you assure correct fence placement. We found it 
extremely useful on saws with borderline-quality fences. The 
company guarantees accuracy of 0.01". You can purchase the 
tool in 12" or 18" lengths. The Paragauge’s extension bars are 
extruded aluminum for long life and accuracy, and the plates are 
made of a space age material called Valox 735. This stuff won’t 
scratch your tabletop and won’t distort or lose its shape. ($34.95 
and $39.95 plus shipping & handling, Accuset Tool Company, 
Inc., Box 1088, Troy, Ml 48099. 800-343-6129) 

Leichtung Workshops’ 

Double Pocket Hole Drill Guide 

This simple gadget is a one-trick pony. All it does is align the 
drill bit with the stock for 15° pocket holes. The neatest part of the 
setup is the stepped drill bit that comes with the tool. It drills a 
pocket hole ^/s" in diameter as well as a 2 / 4 " deep X Ve" diameter 
pilot hole for the fastener. The unit is made of aluminum with 
hardened steel bushings that serve as drill guides to protect the 
aluminum body. All you need to do is clamp it firmly to the stock 
and run the drill in. What you get are perfect holes for pocket 
fastening. You can also drill in tandem since the unit can drill twice 
without being moved. It offers you the option of spacing the two 
holes anywhere from ^/a" to 2^8" apart by loosening the alien 
screws and sliding a moveable block into position along a scaled 
bar. ($6.10, Leichtung Workshops, 4944 Commerce Pkwy., 
Cleveland, Ohio 44128. 800-321-6840) 



Skewd river 

The Skewdriver is an offset driving system. We tested the 
Skewdriver Pro Kit, which comes with a wide assortment of bits 
and nut driver tips. The unit can be operated by hand or, if you 
want more torque or speed, you can install it in a drill or cordless 
driver thanks to the standard V4" driver. It’s all metal (except for 
the plastic handle base that you don’t use in power tools) and it 
comes with three different extension lengths. In a nutshell, the 
unit is a gear-driven transmission that can efficiently convert 
supplied torque energy to an offset angle. You can go as high as 
100 inch/pounds in terms of torque, or 400 rpms for speed. We 
ran the unit well beyond the manufacturer’s suggested range with 
no problem, but I recommend you stick to the given thresholds. 
The manufacturer claims that the Pro Kit allows up to 156 possible 



screwdriver combinations; the model 6426 kit comes standard 
with 30 bits. If you’ve ever skinned your knuckles trying to drive 
fasteners on an offset, then you’ll know why we recommend this 
unit. ($49.99, Skew Products Marketing and Distribution, Inc., 
407 New State Hwy,, Raynham, MA 02767. 508-880-8800) 



GDE Sidewinder 

Flexible Curve and Contour Gauge 

This tool comes in three lengths — 3’1", 5’7" and 8’11" for 
applications ranging from small furniture projects to building 
archways. Traditional flexible curves don’t hold their accuracy in 
many work situations. Transferring a layout from one surface to 
another usually involves moving the curve, which typically changes 
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the original shape. With this gadget you get a flexible metal strip 
attached to a series of sliding brackets equipped with locking 
knobs. Those knobs are nicely sized and hold their position well. 
When they’re tightened, the Sidewinder loses its flexibility and 
becomes a mercilessly rigid template. You can move it across the 
room or across the country — it retains its position. We dropped 
it three feet onto a concrete floor, but it kept the curve true to the 
original. Accuracy and durability are finally back in fashion. 
($79.95, $114.95 and $169.95, JC Woodworking Equipment 
Supplies Inc., Box 161837, Miami, FL 33116.305-596-5806) 

Bendmaster Laminate Bender 

A salesman at Formica once told me that nothing will bend 
Color Core. This brittle, through-color laminate eliminates those 
unsightly black edge lines that show up in countertop work. When 
Bendmaster said their gadget would bend solid core laminate, we 
snickered, but we’re not laughing now. Basically, this tool is a 
high-tech air heater that maintains a super-constant tempera¬ 
ture on a metal cylinder. The cylinder contacts the laminate, 
heating it enough to make it pliable without burning, cracking or 
splitting. A warning: this device can easily burn you, and don’t 



expect to become an instant expert in laminate bending the 
minute you turn it on. It requires practice and even more so with 
through-color laminates. Once you’ve become proficient, you’ll 
like what this gadget can produce. We know there are diehard 
blow-dryers out there considering a letter to the editor right now, 
but note this point — the Bendmaster is better than a heat gun or 
hair dryer simply because it’s stationary and gives you more 
control over the workpiece. When it’s mounted on a bench or wall, 
you need only grab the ends of the strip and twist it around the 
heat cylinder until you’re satisfied with the bend. A coat of 
petroleum jelly applied to the strip before bending limits the 
cracking you can get if you’re not an experienced user. ($185.00, 
Bendmaster Inc., 175 French Hill Road, Wayne NJ 07470, 201- 
696-0242) 

Speed-Bench 

This portable work station features a treadle-operated clamp. 
It’s made mostly of steel with a wood top and a full-length clamp 
that supplied about 150 pounds of pressure. It will firmly suspend 
stock as thin as paneling or as thick as 4-1/4". You can tighten 
down on a 1 X 2 just as quickly as you can clamp a 2 X 12 into 
position. To operate the clamping mechanism, you step down 



once on a foot treadle. To release it, just repeat the process. The 
unit weighs about 42 pounds and it’s heavy and stable enough to 
hold bench-top power tools including miter boxes, scroll saws 
and bench grinders. Rubber-tipped feet prevent the bench from 
walking around on hard surfaces during use. The top has a V- 
groove for clamping round objects. The tool’s creator is an avid 
woodworker who saw the need for this type of gadget, and for 
under $160, you’ll get years of use from it. (Tekton Tools Inc., 
9020 Capitol of Texas Highway North, Suite 220, Austin, TX 
78759. 800-283-5866) 

Veritas Shelf Drilling Jig 


This shelf drilling system indexes perfectly aligned holes for 
shelf supports, as well as holes required for face doweling. Two 
extruded aluminum rails ride along two clamps that secure to the 
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AngleWright Adjustable Triangle 

This gadget is basically a precision protractor useful in 
applications ranging from setting up machines and plac¬ 
ing stock to guiding cuts. What’s important about this 
particular triangle is that it’s both accurate enough 
for drafting applications and tough enough to 
withstand shop conditions. It’s made of high- 
quality extruded aluminum, nicely fitted with brass 
hardware. The unit has flanges on both sides 
that are predrilled so the operator can mount 
extension boards for large work. You can screw 
some one-by stock right to those flanges to aid 
in laying out particularly long work, like table and 
counter tops. When it comes to scales, the 
AngleWright retains position well and is easy to 
read, thanks to a red hairline indicator that gets 
you down to ten-minute increments. The manu¬ 
facturer claims accuracy to ± 0.017°, and our machinist felt that 
the maker was telling the truth. Furthermore, it lived up to the 
manufacturer’s broad spectrum of claims. It’s accurate, ex¬ 
tremely durable, versatile and a pleasure to use. If all tools were 
made as well as this one, I’d be out of a job. ($75.00, AngleWright 
Tool Company, Box 25632, Los Angeles, CA 90025.213-471- 
7432) 


outside edges of your panel. The standard clamps go up to 12" in 
width, but you can order optional rods that extend their range to 
24". By moving the tapered register pins up and down the 
aluminum rails, the user locates the drilling position. You can drill 
as many or as few holes for as many shelf supports as you want, 
and all will be perfectly aligned. Hardened steel bushings protect 
the rails during the drilling process, and you can choose between 
five metric and four English sizes. The rails are designed so chips 
don’t disturb the accuracy or drilling process as they collect 
underneath, and little extras like finely machined brass hardware 
only enhance the joy of using this unit. 

Anyone who does adjustable shelving work will delight in this 
simple but well-made gadget. ($145.00, Lee Valley Tools Ltd., 
1080 Morrison Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, K2H 8K7. 613- 
596-0350) 


Arc-Aid Band Saw Jig 

This unique radius-cutting jig is made by hand. The gentle¬ 
man that produces these units works on them one at a time, and 


though it may take a while to get your hands on one, it’s worth it 
if you do quantity production work using your band saw for radius 
cuts. 

The device is made of several plastic composites including 
Lexan® for the cradle and linear polyethylene for the base. The 
hardware consists of a rivet at the pivot point and two wing nuts 
for the fence that controls the stock. The unit sets up on the band 
saw table with C-clamps. Once it’s in place, you’ll need to make 
several trial cuts in order to arrive at final jig placement. After 
placing the stock against the cradle (fence) you can make repeat 
radius cuts knowing that you’ll achieve consistent results. If, for 
example, you want to produce 20 back slats for an Adirondack 
chair, this gadget will make the task almost simple. After you get 
the unit in position, you won’t need any template, and you’ll be 
ready to knock out one or 1,000 pieces. The initial radius will 
reproduce with incredible accuracy. The rivet drops into any one 
of 10 possible pivot holes to determine the size of the radius, and 
with this amount of flexibility, there’s scarcely a radius that you 
can’t achieve. The unit offers a width range of V 2 " to 4", and we 
found it worked best with blades V4" wide or less. 

Perhaps our only objection is the insufficiency of the current 
paperwork. The craftsman who makes this gadget is working on 
a revision, but the latest manual actually limits the tool’s use since 
it doesn’t make its full versatility clear. Still, at $35.00, it’s a great 
bargain even without lengthy instructions. (Don Stutzman, 109 
Maxwell Avenue, Johnstown, PA 15904. 814-266-2923) 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Calendar 


I f your group is having an 
event you would tike other 
woodworkers to hear about, 
please send us all pertinent in¬ 
formation at least three months 
before the opening date. We 
will publish it for you in Calen- 
dar free of charge. 


California 

Wildlife Art Show (12/6-8) 
Doubletree Hotel, Palm Springs 
Contact: John Fairfield, 9340 Gre¬ 
gory St., La Mesa, CA 92042. 619- 
462-0232 

Harvest Festival 1991 Craft Shows 

(12/6-8) LA County Fairgrounds 

No. California Woodworking Show 

(12/6-8) San Mateo County 
Fairgrounds,Fiesta Hall, San Mateo 
Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 
1516 S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, 


CA 90025. 213-477-8521 

Gallery Show: Lauren Yonan, 
Vishnu, Dave Peck (thru 12/31) 
Contact: Made in Mendocino Gal¬ 
lery, 13500 S. Highway 101, Hopland, 
CA 95449.707-744-1300 

Connecticut 

Crafts Expo (12/6-8,13-15) Hartford 
Civic Center, Hartford 
Contact: Art & Crafts Festivals, Inc., 
PO Box 412, Canton, CT 06019.203- 
693-6335 

Maryland 

Crafts Festival (12/13-15) Montgom¬ 
ery Fairgrounds, Gaithersburg 
Contact: Sugarloaf Mountain Works, 
20251 Century Blvd., Germantown, 
MD 20874. 301-540-0900 

Minnesota 

Woodworking World Shows (1/17- 
19) Minneapolis Convention Center, 
1301 S. 2nd Ave., Minneapolis, MN 
55403 


Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of 
North America, Box 706, Plymouth, 
NH 03264. 603-536-3876 

New York 

Classes: (12/2, 7) Routers, (12/11, 
14) Woodfinishing 

Contact: Constantine, 2050 
Eastchester Rd., Bronx, NY 10461. 
212-792-1600 

Crafts Fair (12/6-8, 13-15, 20-22) 
Columbia University/Ferris Booth 
Hall, 115th St. & Broadway, Manhat¬ 
tan 

Contact: Matt Alperin, PO Box 889, 
Times Square Station, New York, NY 
10108.212-695-4465 

Crafts Spectacular(1 2/6-8) New 
York State Fairgrounds, Syracuse 
Contact: United Craft Enterprises, 
Box 326, Masonville, NY 13804.607- 
265-3230 

North Carolina 

Winter Workshop (12/16-20) 


Windsor Chairmaking 
Contact; Country Workshops, 90 Mill 
Creek Rd., Marshall, NC 28753. 704- 
656-2280 

Workshops; Woodcarving, Wood¬ 
working (December) 

Contact: John C. Campbell Folk 
School, Rt. 1, Brasstown, NC 28902. 
800-562-2440 

Charlotte Woodworking Show ( 1 / 

24-26) Charlotte Convention Center, 
Hall A, 101 S. College St., Charlotte, 
NC 28202 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 
1516 S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90025.213-477-8521 

North Dakota 

Woodworking World Shows (1/24- 
26) Bismarck Civic Center, 6th and 
Sweet Ave., Bismarck, ND 58502 
Contact: Woodworking Asoc. of 
North America, Box 706, Plymouth, 
NH 03264. 603-536-3876 




5 Speed 
Drill Presses 

• Motor: 1/2 HP TEFC 

• 13-3/r Swing 

• 5/8" JT3 Chuck 
•11"x11"Sq Table 

• Work Light included 

• Table tilt 90° 

• Table swivel 360° 

• Rack table elevator 
Table Top Model: 

#DPT ... $179.95 {UPS $25) 
Floor Model: 

#DPF ... $219.95 (UPS $30) 


Two Way 
Sanders 

Features of both models: 

• Dust collector on belt 

• Tables tilt to 45° 

• Sealed ball bearings 

• Easy belt tracking 
6x9 Sander: 

• Includes stand 

• 9" Disc • 6"x48" Belt 

• 3/4 HP, 1720 RPM 

• Free Belts & Discs 
worth $21.00 

#S69 ... $219.95 (UPS $30) 
4x8 Sander: 

• 8" Disc • 4"x36" Belt 

• 1/3 HP, 1720 RPM 

• Free Belts & Discs 
worth $14.00 

#S48 ... $114.95 (UPS $8) 


Dust Collectors 
610 CFM Dust Collector: 

This collector is perfect for 
hookups to almost any 
single machine. 

•IMP, 110/220V*1outlet@4''*2Bags 
@20 gal <Wt:75lbs-610CFM 
Free: 8' of hose, 1ea 4" lo 3" & 4" 
to 2" adaptors.. $15 Value 

# DCi. $199.95 (UPS $20) 

900 CFM Dust Collector; 

This 1-1/2FIP model allows 
for use in 2 or more machines 
& gives improved service for 
long runs of hose. 

•M/2HP, 110/220V*2outiets@4"'2 
Bags @30 gal -Wt: 120lbs • 900CFM 
Free: 50' of hose, lea 4” to 3", 2 
ea 4" to 2" adaptors.. $40Value 
#DC2. $299.95 (UPS $30) 


Quality Woodworking Machines at Affordable prices from 

Penn State Industries 

Dept. P, 2850 Comly Road • Phila, Pa. 19154 
Order Toll Free 1-800-288-7297 • Info; 215-676-7609 
Visa, Master, & Discover Cards accepted • Pa residents add 6% Sales Tax 
When ordering - Add UPS Shipping Charges as noted 

Ca[[ or Write for our 9{ezu 20 Tage CoCor Catalog 


buper 
125 Planer 

only $359.95 

This machine will pay for 
itself time and again by 
planing your own wood. 
Finishes wood like 
machines many times its 
price. 

• Portable at 65 lbs 

• 26.2 fpm power feed 

• FISS Knives 12-1/2" wide 

• Motor: 16Amp, 8000RPM 
2HP, 115V 

• 1/8"Max depth of cut 
#PLA .... $359.95 (UPS $15) 
Extra Knives ..$25/pair 

Dust Chute ...$15/ea (UPS$3) 
Stand . $39/ea. (UPS$6) 


Variable Speed 
Scroll Saw 

only $189.95 

Cuts intricate patterns in 
many different materials. 
Electronically controlled 
motor gives full power at 
all speeds 400-1800cpm. 
FREE ACCESSORIES: 
Dust blower • 1 dz blades 

• EZ Set permanent top arm 
blade holders • EZ jig to attach 
standard holders • 4 blade 
holders • Neptune 1-1/2" 
lettering guides w/6 patterns 
Specifications; 

• Motor: 1.3 Amp, 110V 

• Throat: 15" deep • Stroke-3/4" 

• Tilt 0-450 left • Cut Depth: 2" 

• Blades: uses pin & plain end 

#SVS. $189.95 (UPS $10) 
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Ohio 

Woodworking World Shows (1/10- 
12) Veteran's Memorial Hall, 300 W. 
Broad St., Columbus, OH 43215 
Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of 
North America, Box 706, Plymouth. 
NH 03264. 603-536-3876 

Classes: Traditional Furniture Build¬ 
ing (1/25) 

Contact: The Hardwood Store, 1813 
Dalton Dr.. New Carlisle, OH 45344. 
513-849-9174 

Oklahoma 

Woodworking World Shows (1/31- 
2/2) State Fairgrounds, 500 Land 
Rush St., Oklahoma City, OK 73147 
Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of 
North America, Box 706, Plymouth, 
NH 03264. 603-536-3876 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia Woodworking Show 

(1/17-19) Sun Center Complex Audi¬ 
torium, 63 Concord Rd., Feltonville, 
PA 19013 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 
1516 S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, 


CA 90025.213-477-8521 

Virginia 

Woodworking World Shows (1/3-5) 
Norfolk Scope, on the corner of St. 
Paul and Brambleton, Norfolk, VA 
23501 

Contact: Woodworking Assoc, of 
North America, Box 706, Plymouth. 
NH 03264. 603-536-3876 

Washington 

Gallery Show: (thru 12/31) Box Com¬ 
petition, (thru 12/31) Children's Furni¬ 
ture & Toys, (1/10-2/29) Rocking Fur¬ 
niture 

Contact: Northwest Gallery of Fine 
Woodworking, 202 1st Ave. S., Se¬ 
attle, WA 98104. 206-625-0542 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Woodworking Show (1/ 

31-2/2) MECCA Convention Hall. 
Arena Exhibit Hall, 500 W. Kilbourn 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wl 53203 
Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 
1516 S. Pontius Ave., Los Angeles, 
CA 90025.213-477-8521 
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JOLLY 

SNOWMAN 

Our snowman has a 
red tight nose that 
blinks in time to 
Trosty' when his 
belly button is 
pushed. 

#01540N Plans 3.50 
#04540N Plans & 
Parts 8.00 
Parts Kit Onty; 
#04540N 5.00/Ea, 
13.77/3, 42.00/10 


PRANCER 

When you push his tail he 
plays 'Rudolph* while his red 
light nose blinks in time to the 
music. 17* ht., wall-mounted. 
#01556N Plans 3.00 
#04556NZ Plans and Parts 
Kit 7.25 
Parts Kit Only: 

#04556N 4.75/Ea, 12.90/3, 
38.50/10 



RUDY 

Push his nose and he plays a 
Christmas medley while lights in 
his antlers blink. Parts Wt 
Includes bow, music and jingle 
bells plus hardware. 

#01569 Plans 3.50 
#045692 Plans & Parts 8.20 
Parts Kit Only; 

#04569 5.70/Ea, 15.90/3, 
48.30/10 



WELCOME XMAS TREE 

A boutique best-sellerl Not only does it 
say “welcome" but It plays a Christmas 
melody with lights blinking In time to the 
music when you push a music button. 

17" ht. tree is adorned with miniature 
ornaments (included In parts kit). 

#01570 Plans 4.00 

#045702 Plans and Parts Kit 12.00 

Parts KH Only: 

#04570 8.75/Ea, 23.65/3, 71.00/10 
NEW! lO-Uaht Welcome Tree 
Same as above with 10 lights instead of 6 
#0457072 Plans and Parts Kit 13.CX) 

Parts Only 9.75/Ea, 26.85/3, 81.00/10 






Please Note: 

Pauls Kits do 
not include 
lumber - only 
necessary parts. 



MR. & MRS. SANTA 

Both play Christmas music when you push their nose. 

#03909 Mr./Mrs. Plans 6.50 

#069092 Mr./Mrs. Plans & Parts 13.50 

#01548 Mr. Plans 3.50 

#045482 Mr. Plans & Parts 6.35 

Mr. Parts Onty #04548 3.35/Ea, 9.00/3, 26.00/10 

#01566 Mrs. Plans 3.50 

#045662 Mrs. Plans & Parts 8.00 

Mrs. Parts Only #04566 5.00/Ea, 13.50/3, 39.50/10 




BI-PLANE 

Full sized bookshelf (4-ft,} and 1/2 
size souvenir shelf. Great for the 
aviation nut on your Xmas list! 
#01079 Plans 6.95 
#040792 Plans & Parts 11.95 
Souvenir Shetf 
#01081 Plans 4.95 
#040812 Plans & Parts 7.75 



MERRY 

CHRISMOOSE 

Our musical wall moose features a 
"push" button that plays 'Rudolph" 
while his red nose flashes. Parts 
Kit Includes music, bells, bow, 
hardware and letters. 

#01574 Plans 3.00 
#045742 Plans & Parts Kit 8.50 
Parts Kit Only 

#04574 6.85/Ea. 18.90/3, 57.30/10 
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"BABY" GRAND 

This design features a wafer-thin 15 note 

electronic keyboard you can play. About 

5'xl0‘, replaceable batteries (included). 

Candelabra optional 

#01565 Plans 3.00 

#045652 Plans & Parts Kit 8.95 

Parts Kit Onty 

#04565 6.45/Ea, 17.70/3, 52.00/10 
#79005 Candelabra 2.49/Ea, 21.00/10 


GRAFTER’S MART • Box 2342-A, Greeley, CO 80632 

e4-Page CATALOG: $2 with credit towards first order, Free with any order. Check, MasterCard or VISA (include daytime 
phone, card no., exp. date & signature). PROCESSING CHARGE: Continental U.S. $4; AK, HI, APO & FPO $10; Canada 
$16; Foreign 209t plus $10 (U.S. Funds). CO Res. add 3% tax. No j ^ooo oyi yi c CTk o 

C.O.D.s. PHONE ORDERS: 8am-5pm Mon-Fri - MDT. Info: (303) 351-0676 * " OUU " yyy-O^40 - tXT. 1^ 


Over 400 music movements available - Touch-N-Ptay, 
Bank Slot, Twinkle Tone, 18-note Mechanclal. 
Complete selection of popular turnings, dowels, etc. 
Bulk Pricing available for quantity purchasers. 
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TOOLS 


BANDSAW BLADES AT DISCOUNT PRICES Finest indus¬ 
trial quality blades for all machines. Send or call for FREE 
BROCHURE; LAD Tool Supply Inc., PO Box 611753, 
Depl.PWOI, Port Huron, Ml 48061-1753, (313) 784-8030 

WOODTURNING LATHES: bowl, spindle, large swing, long 
bed, slow speed. DeRose&Co., Box 150, Mechanicsville. VA 
23111,(804) 746-1705 

Rt'niitr bond JiTH' hhidrsf Eu’i v amour suium; ' 

B£CTR0 BUD SAW BRAZBl #101B 

Make vourown saw blades from coil siixk. 

Brazer complete with kil $75.50. 

IBiOH ft Msman, WC. 8S4e wo. GUWK ST., CWCAfiO, ■■ B0657 


"TAGUAS, TAGUAS” carving, turning, scrimshaw, 40 
pieces. $24.99. Visa/MC orders only 1-800-872-5263. Hiltary, 
7117 3rd Ave., Sconsdale, AZ 85251 

5 LBS. NEW COnON RAGS, INDUSTRIAL QUALITY. For 

staining, finishing, polishing. Good for shop/home use. Send 
$9.96 + $3.50 s/h to: Rags, Box 80241, Lafayette, LA 70598 

BANDSAW BLADES AT DISCOUNT PRICES Finest indus¬ 
trial quality blades for all machines. Send for FREE BRO¬ 
CHURE: LAD Tool Supply Inc., P.O. Box 611753, Dept. 
PWOI, Port Huron, Ml 48061-1753 (313) 784-8030 

GENUINE DIAMOND TOOLS (for stone, hardwoods) files, 
saws, etc. Catalog SASE; Diamond Man, Box P, Scottsdale, 
AZ 85252_ 

NEW MULTI-USE SAWHORSE.Portahorse™ is easy to 
build. Quick knock-down for compact storage. Holder for pipe/ 
dowel cutting. All wood. Strong, stable design. Quality plans - 
$4,95. Two sawhorse kit - $28.95 + $14.65 a^'h. Dad's Work¬ 
bench. 1108 Sunset Dr., So., Minnetonka, MN 55343 

FREE DISCOUNT WOODWORKING TOOLS and SUP¬ 
PLIES CATALOG. Best prices for over 3,000 brand name 
products. TrendHines, Dept. PWl, Box 6447, Chelsea, MA 
02150.1-800-366-6966_ 

INVISIBLE CLAMP holds fast for obstruction-free routing, 
sanding. No marring. (Ventrui Vacuum pump system) Com¬ 
plete instructions. Write: Vac-U~Systems, PO Box 114, Dept. 
PW, American Fork, UT 84003 


WOODCARVING 


DECOYS- UNFINISHED: Ducks, fish, songbirds, shorebirds 
and carving woods. Catalog $2.00. Beaver Dam Decoys, PO 
Box 40, Cortland, OH 44410_ 

ROUGHED-OUT BLANKS, 42 different 80% roughed-out 
basswood blanks of birds, animals, and characters. Also 
supplies. Free brochure with SASE to West Falls Woodcarv¬ 
ing P, 7458 Ellicott Road. West Fails, NY 14170, (716) 662- 
3648 


PLANS AND KITS 


SAND AND SHAPE ALMOST ANYTHING. The Johnson belt 
Sander, Versatile and inexpensive to build. Plans $6.50. 
Johnson, 46 Bennett, Wolfforth, TX 79382 

ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK many uses. For plans send 
$3.75 to; Sir Forms. PO Box 595, Hudson, OH 44236 

HAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, dollhouses, 
clocks, music boxes, weather instruments, crafts, furniture 
with our plans, parts, kits, supplies. Catalog $1.00. (800) 848- 
4363. Cherry Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 43718-0369 

TOYS, TOOLS, MORE. Plans. Information $2.00. J. Garate, 
P.O. Box 291^, Deer Park. CA 94576 

STEP-BY-STEP PATTERNS. You can make everything 
from baby cradles to grandfather clocks. Send SASE for free 
brochure. U-Buitd, Dept. PWl 92, Box 2383, Van Nuys, CA 
91409 


ADIRONDACK, COUNTRY, AND ORIGINAL outdoor furni¬ 
ture plans. Attractive, easy to build! Complete with workshop 
blueprint, shopping guide, bill of materials, cutting layout, and 
step-by-step instructions. Photo catalog $2.00 (credited). 
PLANCRAFT, Box C1779, Hernando, FL 32642 


PUZZLE ROCKING CHAIR 



Take it apart A put it together in seconds! 

This clever design interlocks six pieces of wood into a 
fascinating child's rocker. No glue, screws, or nails. Will 
capture your child's heart and give hours of enjoyment. For 
full size detailed patterns of both rockers send $14.95 to: 
Unique Woods RO. Box 4343 Antioch, CA 94531-4343 


FREE! WALL SECRETARY PLANS, when you order plans 
for the wishing well lawn decoration. Country style, six feet tali. 
Complete instructions, patterns $10.00. Randy Kennedy. Rt. 
5, Box 587, Duncan, OK 73533 

PYRAMID PLANS: Easy to build from wood, cardboard, etc. 
To order, send $3.75 to: Sir Forms, PO Box 595, Hudson, OH 
44236 

UNIQUE NEW TOY & CRAFT CATALOG, Free. RD Enter¬ 
prises, PO Box 1933, PW 912, Mount Vernon. WA 98273 

BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE. Mattresses, 
heaters, massage systems, MORE!! Send $2.00 for Catalog 
with FREE plan set. Woodins' Waterbed Connection, 45 
Industrial Park PW, Albany, NY 12206 

SPRUCE UP YOUR MANGER SCENE! Exquisite 3Tier 
stable plans. 3 unique styles - $7.50. Deluxe wooden kit - 
$45.00, Seymour Enterprises, Dept. PW, 6914 Graystone 
Ridge Ct., St. Louis, MO 63129 

WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, pendulum regu¬ 
lated clock plans. Average skill level, $10.00. BOB MEYER, 
Box 275, Elgin, MN 55932 

AMAZING "PERFORMING" CLOWNS! Magician! 
Drummerboy! Acrobals! Easy toy patterns! Free detailsl Act 
now! Pleasure Crafts, PW-83, Rt. 2, Box 1485, Mannford, OK 
74044 

WOOD WHIRLIGIGS. Full-size patterns, instructions. Wind- 
driven 13"-22" bee, chipmunk, dog, coyote, roadrunner, cat, 
songbird, duck. $3.25 each; any four, $12.00; all eight $23.00. 
P. Skov, 3380 Fourth Ave., #26, Yuma, AZ 85365 


CHILD’S SWINGING HORSE PAHERN. $5 00 plus LSASE. 
Campbell, Rt. 5. Box 206. Eldorado Springs, MO 64744 

INTERLOCKING WOOD PUZZLE 3X3X3 wood block with 
interlocking dowels. One hour to make, great Christmas gift. 
Send $5.00 for complete instructions and pattern to K. 
Hansen, PO Box 154, American Fork. UT 84003 

MEDIEVAL CASTLE PLANS; simple rugged construction. 
Provide children hours of entertainment. Great for Dioramas, 
$8.00 to: BSM, 20 Marion St., Quincy, MA 02170 

GIANT ANIMATED WHIRLIGIGS. Illustrated manual with 
plans, instructions, scale drawings for twelve 16" wind pow¬ 
ered puppets playing golf, tennis, football, baseball, hockey, 
basketball, lifting weights, bowling, jogging, surfing, skiing. 
$20 to WOODWORKS. Box 207, East Northporl, NY 11731, 
More information? Send SASE. 

BUILDHEIRLOOM CORNER CABINET /Entertainment cen¬ 
ter with only basic skills and tools, my exclusive plans! $8,95 
to B. Dick, 1386 E. Colonial Dr., Salisbury, NC 28144 



BUILDYOURCHILDREN THIS RlDEonSuperCustom Soap 
Box Racer. Complete materials list, instructions, and plans. 
Send $5.95 to Ward Enterprises, Dept. P, 820 Heron Dr.. 
Suisun City, CA 94585 

COMPLETE PLANS TO 4 DIFFERENT, easy to build gun 
cabinets. Our biggest seller! $6.50. Planfan, Box 473, Bridge¬ 
port, NE 69336 

POP-CAN PLANE. Fun, proktable. Instructions $6.95. P. 
Skov. 3380 Fourth Ave. #26, Yuma, AZ 85365 

20 YARD ORNAMENTS (6) Patriotic, (14) other fullslze pat- 
terns-$9.95! 50 fast-selling unique craftshow items-$7.95! 
Both for $15.00. Smart Designs, Box 112. Hanford, CA 93232 

GAZEBO BIRDFEEDERS: sell for$175 in shops. Send $1 for 
details, picture. WaltWorks-L 7 White Oak Road, Asheville, 
NC 28803 

GUITAR, BANJO, MANDOLIN, VIOLIN and dulcimer kits. 
Finishing supplies. Free 96-page catalog. Stewart- 
MacDonald, Box 900P, Athens. OH 45701, Tei, 800-848- 
2273 



WOODCRAFT L, 

FULL SIZE PATTERNS 

SIMPLE 10 MAKE ★ FUN * PROFITABLE 


S' Check (he Pm krt^ of Interest to YOU ! 

□ 1 00 yard ornaments animals, birds, signs, more! i 

□ 200 pattern packet for scroll, band & jigsaws! [ 

□ Show stoppers - 22 craft show top-sellers! j 

□ 25 fun. profitable "wind-action " whirligigs. i 

□ Attractive Dutch Windmill - 5 feet tall. [ 

□ Country Classics - enjoyable top-selling projects' j 

□ Yard Characters - Dutch. Amish, bending lady. more, i 

O "Critters" ■ Sheep, lamb, pig. geese, chickens, more. j 

□ 3 foot tall Santa, snowman, soldier & candle j 

D Over 20 quick and easy bird houses. i 

Send $8.00 per packet Pick 3 for only $16.00 | 

Fast Service • Satisfaction Guaranteed! i 

t^_WOOpCRAFT CATALOG_Jl2_00_{F^ee_with order) J 


AMAZING "PERFORMING" TOYS! Fun! Exciting! Reward¬ 
ing! Easy patterns! Free details! Act now! Pleasure Crafts. 
PW-121, Rt. 2, Box 1485, Mannford, OK 74044 


BEGINNING/ADVANCED HARPMAKERS: wood parts, 
plans, hardware, strings available. Dragonwhispers, Box 211, 
Mt. Laguna, CA 91948 


FULL-SIZE WOODWORKING PLANS for whirligigs, lawn 
ornaments, Adirondack furniture, windmills, birdhouses, toys, 
etc.Calalog,sampleplans$2(relundable).Mastercraft,Dept, 
PW, Box 625, Redmond, WA 98073 

2000 PATTERNS FOR FUN AND PROFIT. Catalog $2.00 
P.O. Box 234. Washington Mills. NY 13479 

MAKE BEAUTIFUL CLOCKS. Plans use Quartz Movement. 
Mantel $4.00, Pendulum $4.50. Forest-Crest, PO Box 848, 
Plainville, CT 06062-0848 

MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2 X 4 SCRAPS! Earn AT 
LEAST 300% profit per sale! 1957 Corvette, 1957 Chevy and 
more FULL-SIZE patterns. FREE brochure-send Self Ad¬ 
dressed, Stamped Envelope to: Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 708. 
Lake City, FL 32055 

PLANTATION CUSTOM SHUHER Kits. 1-718 thru 5-1/2 
louver widths. 100% custom sizes. Send for free information. 
Plantation Shutter Co., 3115 S. La CienegaBlvd., LosAnge- 
leS'CA 90016,800-831-3020 

PLANS FOR 350+ TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refundable). 
Wood-Met Services, Dept. PW, 3314 W Shoff Circle, Peoria, 
IL 61604 


CURIO SHELF PLAN fordisplaying collectibles and figurines 
Designed with or without turnings, $5.00. Unique Wall De 
signs, PO Box 902, South Holland, IL 60473 
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CLASSIFIED 



WEATHER VANE PATTERNS. 


Below Wing; 
#2 Above Wing 
Fighter Jet; 
Helicopter. 


C(tt)SS COL NTRY PA'iTCRNS 

3.148 Easi 5th Road 
Dopi. PW 

LaSalle. Illinois 61301 


Detailed instructions, piclurcs. 
lull size patterns-SIO each. Send 
U.S, checker money order 


SUPER WOODCRAFT PAHERNS windmills, wells, vanes, 
whirligigs, birdhouses, jigsawing for fun or profit. Catalog $1. 
GRAFTER’S, 11840 North U.S. 27, Dewitt, Ml 48820 


WOODS 


DESERT IRONWOOD! Orange/Gold. Chocolate lines. 
Rough-hewn blocks. $5/pound, $25 minimum, includes ship¬ 
ping. Sample $3. Woods of the Desert, Dept. P, PO Box 7066, 
Alhambra, CA 91802 


DOWELS —PLUGS — 

PEGS 

Manufacturer Direct 


Largest & finest selection Oak, Walnut, Hickory. 

Maple, Cherry, Mahogany. Teak, even treated dowels. 

Quantity discounts. 


MIDWEST DOWEL WORKS, INC. 

4631 Hutchinson Road 


Cincinnati, OH 45248 f 

(513) 574-8488 Vlj^^ 

Catalog $1.00 


HARDWOODS, WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak, mahogany, 
any species, plywoods and milling available. Call or write for 
prices: F. Scott Jay & Company, PO Box 706, Millersville, MD 
21108, 800-888-9337 


SELECT+BEHER 20BF BULK PACKS: Red Oak $2.1 4/bf; 
Red Elm $1.47/bf: Additional Species. Mastercard-Visa, Free 
Catalog: Badger Hardwoods, Rt. 1, Box 262, Walworth, Wl 
53184 


OREGON BLACK WALNUT-wide boards, thick material, 
exceptional color, SASE-Goby Walnut Products, Dept. PW, 
5016 Palestine Rd., Albany, OR 97321 (503) 926-7516 

GREAT FIGURED MAPLE Quilted, Curly, Burl, and Spalted. 
Yew, Chinkopin, Specialized service. Randle Woods, Box 96, 
Randle, WA 98377,1-800-845-8042 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for woodworkers: 
instructions, scaled drawings, patterns for furniture, toys, 
house carpentry, duck decoy, bird and figure carving, chip 
carving, wood sculpture, lathe work, more. Most $4.00 to 
$6.00. Write: Dover Publications, Dept A226,31 E. 2nd Street, 
Mineola, NY 11501 


^^ meriGIqs . stained Glass Catalog 

Create elegant stained glass ornaments, gifts and 
other beautiful items. Choose from a full line of 
glass, bevels, tools, how-to-boolts... And all 
our products are 100% satisfaction guaranteed. 

Write today for your free stained glass catalog. 

AmeriGUt, D*ptPW201, Box 27S6S, Omaha, NE 68127 



FREE TOY PLAN WITH EVERY PLAN PURCHASE. Plans 
and hardware kits for furniture, toys, kitchen accessories, 
shop accessories and more. Hurry!! 1992 catalog $1.00 
refundableto:WOODENDESIGNCO.,POBox140,Dept.60, 
Deforest, Wl 53532 


MAKE RAISED PANELS on your table saw. Proven tech¬ 
niques give top quality results, in a host of styles, for many 
different applications. For illustrated how-to book send $9.95 
to ARCH DAVIS DESIGN, PO Box 119-P, Morrill, ME 04952 


PLANS FOR 34 DISTINCTIVE WOOD TOYS and crafts. 
Catalog $1.00 (refundable) Bado Crafts, 306 Sixth St., 
Lockport, LA 70374-2406 

WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG. Extensive line of craft sup¬ 
plies. Shaker pegs, dowel rods, wheels, etc. Hardware ac¬ 
cessories also available. Free catalog. Wood-N-Crafts 
Inc., Dept. 2-A, Box 140, Lakeview, Ml 48850 

PROFESSIONAL STAINED GLASS SUPPLIES. Learn fas¬ 
cinating craft! Catalog $2.00 with free bonus coupons, instruc¬ 
tion booklet. Whittemore. Box 2065MU, Hanover, MA 02339 

PATTERN CATALOG for toys and lawn ornaments. $2.00. 
Toys Etc., PO Box 184, Muncy, PA 17756 


WOODCARVERS CATALOG filled with over 600 items just 
for the woodcarver. Send $2.00, PO Box 3485, Estes Park, CO 
80517 


73,560 CATALOGS LISTED. Sources for everything! $6.95: 
Catalogs. Dept. 176-243C. 4925 University Dr. NW, Hunts¬ 
ville, AL 35816 


SIMPLIFIED WOODWORKING: Monthly How-to Newsletter 
for Woodworkers. First issue free. Write: Benitez, Ltd.. P.O. 
Box 43233, Dept. 104, Austin, TX 78745 


CARVING KIT one Warren walnut handle, seven inter¬ 
changeable blades $17.99. Catalog $2.00. PO Box 3485, 
Estes Park, CO 80517 


MUSICAL MOVEMENTS FOR WOOD PROJECTS. Wind up 
and electronic musical movements. Hundreds of tunes. 1991 
Catalog $1.00 US $3.00 foreign. Unicorn Studios: P.O. Box 
370-WH, Seymour. TN 37865 

LEATHERCRAFT GUIDE- New 64 page wholesale catalog. 
$2.00 (refundable!) Leather Unlimited, PW1191, Belgium, Wl 
53004-9990 


FREE172PAGE WOODWORKERS andcraftsupply catalog: 
Armor, PO Box 445, East Northport. NY 11731 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCH STYLE STEEL BUILDINGS! Ideal for workshops and 
general storage! Fast-simple construction-100% clearspan! 
Atlantic Buildings 1-800-942-1234 


POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; No. 1 $5.50; No. 2 
$6.50; No. 3 $9.00, plus $1.00 each shipping. For descriptive 
literature send SASEto: Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, 
Fletcher, NC 28732. (704) 687-0350 


BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, Refinishl Carvings, Moldings, 
Brass, Hardwoods, Veneers, Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. 
$1.00 for unique wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's Dept. 50, 
Woonsocket, SD 57385 


BASKET WEAVING AND CANING SUPPLIES. Large selec¬ 
tion weaving materials books, hoops, handles, tools, and misc. 
Retail and wholesale. Catalog $1. Refundable. Royalwood 
Ltd., 517-PW, Woodville Road. Mansfield. OH 44907 


WOOD PRODUCTS, WHOLESALE PEGS, CUPS ETC. 

Over 100 items in stock. Howee's, Rt. 7, Box 633PW, Joplin, 
MO 64801 


SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS Large selection, old favor¬ 
ites. Catalog $2.00, Box 234, Washington Mills, NY 13479 

WOODWORKING JOKESWANTED We pay $5 forshort filler 
items for the classified section. Send them to: Editor, Popular 
Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520 

SPRAY-ON SUEDE: Free Brochure (sample enclosed). 
DonJer Products, llene Court-Bldg. 8G, Bellemead, NJ 
08502, (800) 336-6537 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual money¬ 
maker. Proven, enjoyable. Send stamp: Pineco, 897-3 
Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104 

INVENTORS! Your first step is important. For FREE advice, 
call ADVANCED PATENT SERVICES, Washington, DC 800- 
458-0352 


STORE OWNERS Increase your profits by selling Popular 
Woodworking to your customers. Call us today for details: 
(510) 671-9852 or (800) 777-1164 

EASY WORKI Excellent pay! Assemble products at home. 
Call toll free 1-800-467-5566 ext. 3445 


LETTHEGOVERNMENT FINANCE yourwoodworking busi¬ 
ness. Granis/loans to $500,000. Free recorded message: 
707-448-0270. (KC1) 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION: 
Classified Rate: $1.95 per word; 15~word minimum. 
One-Inch Marketplace: $200 per issue. Payment 
must accompany all ads (not commissionabte). 
Deadline for Issue #65 (March 1992) is December 1, 
1991. Popular Woodworking, Dept. Class.,1320 
Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520, (510) 671 -9852. 


Wflrid*s Largesl Wanirlacturef of Portalila Sawmills 

Own a 
Sawmill! 

Start a Profitable 
Business! 


Save money cutting 
your own lumber, 
make money 
cutting for 
others. 



8 0 0 - 5 5 3 


32 Page Full Color Catalog - $2.00 
66-minute demonstration vidco-$ 10.00 
MasterCard or Visa accepted 

8180 West 10th Street • Dept. DF15 
[ndianapolis, Indiana 46214-2400 


NO MORE SKINNED 
KNUCKLES! 

Get those hard- 
to-reach fasteners 
easily with the 
SKEWDRIVER PRO 
and its unique bevel 
gear design. Drive 
manually or detach 
the handle and use with your cordless driver! 

The SKEWDRIVER PRO KIT includes bit holder 
extensions and 26 bits giving you 156 possible 
screwdriver configurations. The most versitile USA 
made screwdriving kit available. 

See TOOL TALK on page 79 and send check or 
money order for $47.99 plus 3.50 shipping and 
handling to; 

SKECb PRGoncTTT 

MARKETINGS DISTRIBUTION 
407 New State Highway 
Raynham, MA 02767 

or call toll free for C.O.D. order 

1-800-234-4491 

Quick Ship for Christmas can be arranged. 
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by Ken Textor 

Immortalized in the poetry of Robert Frost and easily obtained 
in most northern lumberyards, birch is an attractive, inexpensive 
and vastly under-utilized hardwood. Indeed, because woodwork¬ 
ers often overlook it, one of its most common commercial uses is 
for ordinary wooden novelty items. It’s a viable and less expen¬ 
sive substitute for some of the better-known hardwoods. As with 
ail woods, though, it has its limitations. Once you get to know 
them, you might find birch a very useful woodworking medium. 

General Description 

There are at least six distinct species of birch that normally find 
their way into the commercial lumber pipeline. There are dozens 
more as ornamentals. All are sold under the general heading of 
birch—the Latin genus betula. Paper birch {betula papyrifera) 
and yellow birch {betula aileghaniensis) are the heavy hitters in 
the lumberyards of the Northeast and Midwest, along with sweet 
birch, also known as black or cherry birch. Through the Appala¬ 
chians as far south as Georgia, river birch, gray birch and western 
paper birch are also cut in commercial harvesting operations. 

This mix of species makes it a little tough to pin down exactly 
what you’ll get when you buy birch. For instance, the heartwood 
of yellow birch is light reddish-brown while the heartwood of 
sweet birch is dark brown with a hint of red. Most birches have 


plenty of white to cream-colored sapwood which usually goes 
into veneers and plywood. But sapwood can also comprise a 
large portion of ordinary lumber. 

The strength, weight and hardness of birch vary, too. Paper 
birch is considerably less hard and strong than yellow birch. 
Paper is comparable to poplar (see Popular Woodworking tt52), 
and yellow has properties nearer to maple {Popular Woodwork¬ 
ing #60). Sweet birch is somewhere in between. The other 
birches are fairly hard and strong, much like sweet birch. 

Fortunately, all birches have fairly straight grain and very good 
turning properties, which account for its popularity in commer¬ 
cially turned novelties. The wide variation in color is one of the 
reasons why birch is not frequently found in furniture made in this 
country. In Canada, however, where birch is a predominant 
commercial species, the variations in color are looked upon as an 
advantage, and birch is often used in furniture—sweet and yellow 
birch in particular. 

Shrinkage and swelling can be a problem. Birch will shrink 
volumetrically at a much greater rate than maple or poplar. This 
means it must be well-dried in a kiln before you use it in projects 
like furniture, where tight joints are important. The bending 
properties of freshly cut birch are good. It’s generally free of 
splitting and can be worked into fairly tight curves. Once kiln dried, 
however, birch loses its easy-bending qualities. 
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Since birch is not particu- 
arly rot-resistant, it’s 
rarely used in exterior 
''applications. It is, however, often 
t used as flooring, both solid and par¬ 
quet. Yellow and sweet birch are 
also used in crates, woodenware, 
Lslack cooperage and furniture. 

Paper birch is commonly turned 
into spools, knobs, bobbins and clothespins, as 
well as milled into tongue depressors, toothpicks, 
rulers and other novelties. And of course, be¬ 
cause of its watertight properties, the bark of 
paper birch was once used by Native Ameri¬ 
cans to make birch-bark canoes. Sadly, this 
is an art that appears to have all but disap¬ 
peared from the American woodworking 
scene. Paper birch baskets and buckets, 
however, are still made today. 

Working Properties 

All of th^^B birches are generally easy to work. Their 
straight graln^L makes planing virtually problem-free. Dull 
planer blades ma^burn the wood a bit, particularly in paper birch 
which burns very easily. With sharp planer blades, however, 
there’s no burning and sanding time is significantly reduced. 

Sanding birch is a pleasure—all have a sweetish smell when 
planed or sanded, particularly sweet birch. In addition to its sweet 
wintergreen smell, it can be polished to a very attractive finish. 
Birch is polished by using increasingly fine sandpaper, ending 
with 600-grit or so. The resulting surface looks as though it 
already has an antique or semi-gloss finish on it. All the 
birches resist sanding dips very nicely. 

In turning birch, the waste tends to come off 
in fine sawdust, rarely in chips or big chunks. 

Therefore you can obtain very fine variations in 
shape. Moreover, if you use sharp turning chis¬ 
els, sanding time is greatly reduced when com¬ 
pared with woods like oak and poplar. 

Fastening and gluing the birches are generally 
problem-free processes too, provided you take 
into account the shrinkage problem. Screws and 
nails need a pilot hole drilled first. It should be of the 
correct size—orthe nail will bend orthe screw head 
turn off. Filling the counterbored hole with a plug 
requires some extra attention because of the color 
variations. Gluing birch with either epoxies or stan¬ 
dard yellow glues presents no special difficulty^ 

Finishing 

Unless you get birch lumber with a 
uniform color, I’ve found it’s best to stay 
away from stains. It takes a lot of experi 
menting to figure out exactly what the results will be with a 
given stain. Even then, you might get a surprise or two 


The new clear water-based polyurethanes look particularly 
good on birch. They let the natural coloring show through without 
any of the yellowing that oil-based polyurethanes often produce 
over time. That yellowing is particularly noticeable on the white 
surfaces of birch. 

If you do use the polishing approach for sweet or yellow birch, 
the sheen can be maintained just by using a clear wax finish after 
the last sanding. Butcher’s wax is often good here. Tung oil is 
always a fine finish on birches, too. 

Availability 

The availability of birch is very good in the Northeast, Canada 
and the Midwest—any location east of the Mississippi. On the 
West Coast, it may be very hard or expensive to get. 

Prices run from $1.25 to $2 per board foot for rough dimen¬ 
sional lumber. It’s commonly available in planks one to two inches 
thick, in widths up to twelve inches and lengths up to sixteen feet. 
Larger dimensional stock is rare. Plywood made of birch is also 
reasonably priced, as are veneers. Both cabinet grade and 
construction grades of birch plywood are usually available, too. 

I know of no commercial outlet for the bark of paper birch. But 
if you want to experiment with making a bucket or basket out of 
the stuff, try asking a woodlot owner (myself included) if you can 
strip a piece off a standing birch. Stripping is best done in the 
spring when the bark is most pliable, and it might be a fun project 
to pursue after a long winter in the shop. [Mi 
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by Charles Day 


Out of the Woodwork 

“Doc, I Ve Got This Pain Here” 


I wonder how my doctor feels when he’s just relaxing, maybe 
about to cast that new fly far out across the lake, and he hears 
“Hey doc, I’ve got this pain here!" Does he think, “Not another 
patient, I’m off duty!” or does he jump instantly, ready to aid 
someone in need? Whatever his response, I’m sure it's a situation 
he’s had to learn to handle. Something similar happens fairly 
often to me—and maybe to you. 

I make an acquaintance who, after discovering that I'm a 
woodworker, inevitably says, ‘Tve got this piece of furniture that 
was my grandmother’s, and I wonder if you could look at it and tell 
me what it would take to refinish it?” Or even worse, “You’re a 
carpenter, build this doghouse for me." A professional wood¬ 
worker might handle this by saying that he’s not a carpenter, or 
that he would be glad to submit a bid for refinishing grandma’s 
furniture. But I’m not a professional and I work wood for my own 
enjoyment, so I’ve had to learn to deal with these situations a bit 
differently. 

It’s not that my friends won’t offer to pay me for my work. It’s 
just that if I charged them enough to be worth all the hours I spend, 
they’d think I was gouging them. In general, people don’t realize 
how much time and effort it takes to complete even the simplest 
project. I know of one woodworker who spent hours making a key 
holder. He completed it with a natural finish that gave it a simple 
but very attractive appearance. On the open market the item 
might sell for about fifteen dollars, but it was worth much more 
considering his time and effort. He gave it to his sister for 
Christmas, who didn’t like the color and promptly painted it 
orange! 


Charles Day hails from Greenville, Texas. 



Then there’s the woodworker who spent hours carving a bird 
figure to give to his brother’s wife—only to have it given back to 
him ten years later as a Christmas gift. She’d forgotten who gave 
it to her and thought that her woodworking brother-in-law would 
appreciate it! 

It’s no wonder that the work 1 do for my friends is usually done 
for little or no charge. Of course, if I need a favor from them one 
day, I won’t hesitate to ask. 

My criteria for accepting woodworking tasks from my friends 
and acquaintances is this: does the project intrigue me; does it 
bring challenges that dare me to try to gain new skills? Will the 
person appreciate the project or will they quickly lose interest in 
it? Do they understand how much time, effort and skill will go into 
the making of the project? And finally, will the project represent 
my work in a professional way? For example, a friend wanted to 
have his initials inlaid in four separate places on a lamp. Initials 
to me sometimes tend toward the tacky, so I had to figure out a 
stylish way of meeting his wishes while at the same time maintain¬ 
ing my artistic integrity—that was the challenge. I convinced my 
friend that one stylized initial was all that was needed and the 
project turned out well. 

What I’m looking for in my work is just a little magic—the 
magical feeling of satisfaction. It’s there in that project that I can’t 
figure out how to build and then somehow do. It’s in the all- 
consuming energy that overcomes me and won’t give me rest 
during each phase of the project until at last it’s completed. It’s in 
the pride that I feel each time I see my work and admire it. I’m not 
tremendously vain. I’m just continually amazed at the beauty of 
the wood I work, and that I could have created something so 
beautiful from such basic stuff. 

Well, now that I’ve stated all my definitive personal criteria for 
accepting woodworking projects, I have to go refinish a boring 
bedroom suite for my mom. But remember—the next time a 
patient pesters me—or you—with “Doc, I’ve got this pain here,” 
I know what we’re going to say. “Make an appointment and take 
a number. The doctor is not in!”[^ 


After cutting pieces from a gummy 2 X 4 on my table saw, I 
returned to my bench. Suddenly I heard a high-pitched whine, the 
one you get when the whirling blade is kicked by an exiting cutoff. 

I’d already shut off the saw, so why the singing? I looked and 
saw the blade was at rest. I tentatively reached out and touched 
it to dampen any vibrations. There were none. The screaming 
continued. 

"Must be something underneath,” I reasoned, and dropped to 
my knees to peer up at the netherside workings. I poked and 
peered and still the howling continued. Just as I was about to give 
up and start screaming, too, I noticed the ceiling above the saw. 
There, screeching with all its might was the smoke alarm I’d 
installed the day before. —Bill Rolke 
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FREE COPY! 


Patterns and instructions 
for tole & decorative painting. 


Inspired finishes for your 
woodworking projects... 


Just a little paint can add the perfect finish to 
many of your special woodworking projects! 
TOLE WORLD magazine is packed with ideas 
to brighten up your gifts, decorate handsome 
accents for your home, and even increase your 
wood sales. 

In each issue you'll find 8 to 10 great painting 
projects that are sure to please your family 
and friends. Colored photos, full-size patterns, 
and complete step-by-step instructions assure 
successful results. 

With all the care you put into making beauti¬ 
ful wood projects, why not let TOLE WORLD 
help you give them that extra finishing touch? 


Guarantee: If at any time, for any reason, you're not satisfied, 
tell us to cancel and we'11 send an immediate, unquestioned 
refunficovefing the balance of your subscription. 


Paint a storage chest with a faux finish. 



A sled, a sconce, 
a bench, and a 
churn become 
beautiful accents 
for the home with 
these decorative 
finishes* 


r' 




Yes! Send me a free issue 
of Tole World. I want to see 
it for myself. If I like it, I can 
get a total of six great issues 
for ONLY $14.97. If I don't 
like it, I can just write "cancel" 
on the bill and owe absolutely 
nothing. But the free issue is 
still mine to keep. 


<yole eWorld 

Name_ 

Street_ 

City/State/Zip_ 

5DCM6 


n 


L 


Mail to: Tole World, PO Box 52995, Boulder, CO 80322-2995 
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Free 

Extra 

Battery 


Model 6095DWE 


Special limited-time offer on a 
great cordless driver-drill 

The versatile 6095DW is a heavy-duty 
3/8" cordless driver-drill with a keyless 
chuck. All it requires is a flick of the wrist 
and you're ready to change bits. And right 
now, Makita is offering it as Model 
6095DWE with a dual voltage (7.2V and 
9.6V) fast charger, tool case and a free extra 
battery. 



Model 6040DW 

A super gift idea 
that can he used year -round. 

Makita's lightweight (1.8 lbs.) 6040DW is 
downsized, but it has plenty of power to 
take on most drilling and driving applica¬ 
tions. A nonslip grip makes it easy to handle, 
and the built-in battery pack is recharge¬ 
able. The cordless convenience of the 
6040DW makes it invaluable around the 
house year-round. 


For the location of the participating Makita Power Tool Distributor 
nearest you, check in the Yellow Pages under "Tools - Electric." 

The 6095DWE special won't be around long, and quantities are limited, so act fast. 



Its All The Power You Need.® 


14930 Northam Street, La Mirada, California 90638-5753 

























